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JULY DAYS 


Project Gutenberg's Jn New England Fields and Woods, by Rowland E. Robinson 


The woods are dense with full-grown leafage. Of all the trees, only the 
basswood has delayed its blossoming, to crown the height of summer and 
fill the sun-steeped air with a perfume that calls all the wild bees 

from hollow tree and scant woodside gleaning to a wealth of honey 
gathering, and all the hive-dwellers from their board-built homes to a 
finer and sweeter pillage than is offered by the odorous white sea of 
buckwheat. Half the flowers of wood and fields are out of bloom. 
Herdsgrass, clover and daisy are falling before the mower. The early 
grain fields have already caught the color of the sun, and the tasseling 
corn rustles its broad leaves above the rich loam that the woodcock 
delights to bore. 


The dwindling streams have lost their boisterous clamor of springtide 
and wimple with subdued voices over beds too shallow to hide a minnow 
or his poised shadow on the sunlit shallows. The sharp eye of the angler 
probes the green depths of the slowly swirling pools, and discovers the 
secrets of the big fish which congregate therein. 


The river has marked the stages of its decreasing volume with many lines 
along its steep banks. It discloses the muskrat's doorway, to which he 

once dived so gracefully, but now must clumsily climb to. Rafts of 
driftwood bridge the shallow current sunk so low that the lithe willows 
bend in vain to kiss its warm bosom. This only the swaying trails of 
water-weeds and rustling sedges toy with now; and swift-winged swallows 
coyly touch. There is not depth to hide the scurrying schools of 

minnows, the half of whom fly into the air in a curving burst of silver 
shower before the rush of a pickerel, whose green and mottled sides 

gleam like a swift-shot arrow in the downright sunbeams. 


The sandpiper tilts along the shelving shore. Out of an embowered harbor 
a wood duck convoys her fleet of ducklings, and on the ripples of 

their wake the anchored argosies of the water lilies toss and cast 

adrift their cargoes of perfume. Above them the green heron perches on 

an overhanging branch, uncouth but alert, whether sentinel or scout, 
flapping his awkward way along the ambient bends and reaches. With slow 
wing-beats he signals the coming of some more lazily moving boat, that 
drifts at the languid will of the current or indolent pull of oars that 

grate on the golden-meshed sand and pebbles. 


Lazily, unexpectantly, the angler casts his line, to be only a 

convenient perch for the dragonflies; for the fish, save the affrighted 
minnows and the hungry pickerel, are as lazy as he. To-day he may enjoy 
to the full the contemplative man's recreation, nor have his 
contemplations disturbed by any finny folk of the under-water world, 


while dreamily he floats in sunshine and dappled shadow, so at one with 
the placid waters and quiet shores that wood duck, sandpiper, and heron 
scarcely note his unobtrusive presence. 


No such easy and meditative pastime attends his brother of the gun 

who, sweating under the burden of lightest apparel and equipment, beats 
the swampy covers where beneath the sprawling alders and arching fronds 
of fern the woodcock hides. Not a breath stirs the murky atmosphere of 
these depths of shade, hotter than sunshine; not a branch nor leaf moves 
but with his struggling passage, or marking with a wake of waving 
undergrowth the course of his unseen dog. 


Except this rustling of branches, sedges and ferns, the thin, continuous 
piping of the swarming mosquitoes, the busy tapping and occasional harsh 
call of a woodpecker, scarcely a sound invades the hot silence, till the 
wake of the hidden dog ceases suddenly and the waving brakes sway with 
quickening vibrations into stillness behind him. Then, his master draws 
cautiously near, with gun at a ready and an unheeded mosquito drilling 
his nose, the fern leaves burst apart with a sudden shiver, and a 
woodcock, uttering that shrill unexplained twitter, upsprings in a halo 

of rapid wing-beats and flashes out of sight among leaves and branches. 
As quick, the heelplate strikes the alert gunner's shoulder, and, as if 

in response to the shock, the short unechoed report jars the silence of 

the woods. As if out of the cloud of sulphurous smoke, a shower of 
leaves flutter down, with a quicker patter of dry twigs and shards of 

bark, and among all these a brown clod drops lifeless and inert to 

mother earth. 


A woodcock is a woodcock, though but three-quarters grown; and the shot 
one that only a quick eye and ready hand may accomplish; but would not 
the achievement have been more worthy, the prize richer, the sport 

keener in the gaudy leafage and bracing air of October, rather than in 

this sweltering heat, befogged with clouds of pestering insects, when 
every step is a toil, every moment a torture? Yet men deem it sport and 
glory if they do not delight in its performance. The anxious note and 
behavior of mother song-birds, whose poor little hearts are in as great 

a flutter as their wings concerning their half-grown broods, hatched 
coincidently with the woodcock, is proof enough to those who would heed 
it, that this is not a proper season for shooting. But in some northerly 

parts of our wide country it is woodcock now or never, for the birds 

bred still further northward are rarely tempted by the cosiest copse or 
half-sunned hillside of open woods to linger for more than a day or two, 
as they fare southward, called to warmer days of rest and frostless 

moonlit nights of feeding under kindlier skies. 


While the nighthawk's monotonous cry and intermittent boom and the 
indistinct voice of the whippoorwill ring out in the late twilight of 
the July evenings, the alarmed, half-guttural chuckle of the grass 
plover is heard, so early migrating in light marching order, thin in 


flesh but strong of wing, a poor prize for the gunner whose ardor 
outruns his humanity and better judgment. Lean or fat, a plover is a 
plover, but would that he might tarry with us till the plump 
grasshoppers of August and September had clothed his breast and ribs 
with fatness. 


Well, let him go, if so soon he will. So let the woodcock go, to offer 

his best to more fortunate sportsmen. What does it profit us to kill 
merely for the sake of killing, and have to show therefor but a beggarly 
account of bones and feathers? Are there not grouse and quail and 
woodcock waiting for us, and while we wait for them can we not content 
ourselves with indolent angling by shaded streams in these melting days 
of July rather than contribute the blaze and smoke of gunpowder to the 
heat and murkiness of midsummer? If we must shed blood let us tap the 
cool veins of the fishes, not the hot arteries of brooding mother birds 
and their fledgelings. 


VURURKURURBRY KUMAR MY MBM 


A SHOCKINGLY RUDE ARTICLE. 


[Communicated by A Charming Woman. | 
Project Gutenberg's My Miscellanies, Vol. I (of 2), by Wilkie Collins 


Before I begin to write, I know that this will be an unpopular 
composition in certain select quarters. I mean to proceed with it, 
however, in spite of that conviction, because when I have got 
something on my mind, I must positively speak. Is it necessary, after 
that, to confess that I am a woman? If it is, I make the 
confession--to my sorrow. I would much rather be a man. 


I hope nobody will be misled by my beginning in this way, into 
thinking that I am an advocate of the rights of women. Ridiculous 
creatures! they have too many rights already; and if they don't hold 
their chattering tongues, one of these days the poor dear deluded men 
will find them out. 


The poor dear men! Mentioning them reminds me of what I have got to 
say. I have been staying at the seaside, and reading an immense 
quantity of novels and periodicals, and all that sort of thing, 

lately; and my idea is, that the men-writers (the only writers worth 
reading) are in the habit of using each other very unfairly in books 

and articles, and so on. Look where I may, I find, for instance, that 

the large proportion of the bad characters in their otherwise very 


charming stories, are always men. As if women were not a great deal 
worse! Then, again, most of the amusing fools in their books are, 
strangely and unaccountably, of their own sex, in spite of its being 
perfectly apparent that the vast majority of that sort of character is 

to be found in ours. On the other hand, while they make out their own 
half of humanity (as I have distinctly proved) a great deal too bad, 
they go to the contrary extreme the other way, and make out our half a 
great deal too good. What in the world do they mean by representing us 
as so much better, and so much prettier, than we really are? Upon my 
word, when I see what angels the dear nice good men make of their 
heroines, and when I think of myself, and of the whole circle of my 
female friends besides, I feel quite disgusted,--I do, indeed. 


I should very much like to go into the whole of this subject at once, 
and speak my sentiments on it at the fullest length. But I will spare 
the reader, and try to be satisfied with going into a part of the 

subject instead; for, considering that I am a woman, and making 
immense allowances for me on that account, I am really not altogether 
unreasonable. Give me a page or two, and I will show in one 
particular, and, what is more, from real life, how absurdly partial 

the men-writers are to our sex, and how scandalously unjust they are 
to their own. 


Bores.--What I propose is, that we take for our present example 
characters of Bores alone. If we were only to read men's novels, 
articles, and so forth, I don't hesitate to say we should assume that 

all the Bores in the human creation were of the male sex. It is 
generally, if not always, a man, in men's books, who tells the 
long-winded story, and turns up at the wrong time, and makes himself 
altogether odious and intolerable to everybody he comes in contact 
with, without being in the least aware of it himself. How very unjust, 
and, I must be allowed to add, how extremely untrue! Women are quite 
as bad, or worse. Do, good gentlemen, look about you impartially, for 
once in a way, and own the truth. Good gracious! is not society full 
of Lady-Bores? Why not give them a turn when you write next? 


Two instances: I will quote only two instances out of hundreds I could 
produce from my own acquaintance. Only two: because, as I said before, 
I am reasonable about not taking up room. I can put things into a very 
small space when I write, as well as when I travel. I should like the 
literary gentleman who kindly prints this (I would not allow a woman 

to print it for any sum of money that could be offered me) to see how 
very little luggage I travel with. At any rate, he shall see how 

little room I can cheerfully put up with in these pages. 


My first Lady-Bore--see how quickly I get to the matter in hand, 
without wasting so much as a single line in prefatory phrases!--my 
first Lady-Bore is Miss Sticker. I don't in the least mind mentioning 
her name; because I know, if she got the chance, she would do just the 


same by me. It is of no use disguising the fact, so I may as well 
confess at once that Miss Sticker is a fright. Far be it from me to 

give pain where the thing can by any means be avoided; but if I were 
to say that Miss Sticker would ever see forty again, I should be 

guilty of an unwarrantable deception on the public. I have the 
strongest imaginable objection to mentioning the word petticoats; but 
if that is the only possible description of Miss Sticker's figure 

which conveys a true notion of its nature and composition, what am I 
to do? Perhaps I had better give up describing the poor thing's 
personal appearance. I shall get into deeper and deeper difficulties, 

if I attempt to go on. The very last time I was in her company, we 
were strolling about Regent Street, with my sister's husband for 
escort. As we passed a hairdresser's shop, the dear simple man looked 
in, and asked me what those long tails of hair were for, that he saw 
hanging up in the windows. Miss Sticker, poor soul, was on his arm, 
and heard him put the question. I thought I should have dropped. 


This is, I believe, what you call a digression. I shall let it stop 

in, however, because it will probably explain to the judicious reader 
why I carefully avoid the subject--the meagre subject, an ill-natured 
person might say--of Miss Sticker's hair. Suppose I pass on to what is 
more importantly connected with the object of these pages--suppose I 
describe Miss Sticker's character next. 


Some extremely sensible man has observed somewhere, that a Bore is a 
person with one idea. Exactly so. Miss Sticker is a person with one 
idea. Unhappily for society, her notion is, that she is bound by the 

laws of politeness to join in every conversation which happens to be 
proceeding within the range of her ears. She has no ideas, no 
information, no flow of language, no tact, no power of saying the 

right word at the right time, even by chance. And yet she _will_ 
converse, as she calls it. "A gentlewoman, my dear, becomes a mere 
cipher in society unless she can converse." That is her way of putting 
it; and I deeply regret to add, she is one of the few people who 

preach what they practise. Her course of proceeding 1s, first, to 

check the conversation by making a remark which has no kind of 
relation to the topic under discussion. She next stops it altogether 

by being suddenly at a loss for some particular word which nobody can 
suggest. At last the word is given up; another subject is started in 
despair; and the company become warmly interested in it. Just at that 
moment, Miss Sticker finds the lost word; screams it out triumphantly 
in the middle of the talk; and so scatters the second subject to the 
winds, exactly as she has already scattered the first. 


The last time I called at my aunt's--I merely mention this by way of 
example--I found Miss Sticker there, and three delightful men. One was 
a clergyman of the dear old purple-faced Port-wine school. The other 
two would have looked military, if one of them had not been an 
engineer, and the other an editor of a newspaper. We should have had 


some delightful conversation if the Lady-Bore had not been present. In 
some way, I really forget how, we got to talking about giving credit 
and paying debts; and the dear old clergyman, with his twinkling eyes 
and his jolly voice, treated us to a professional anecdote on the 

subject. 


"Talking about that," he began, "I married a man the other day for the 
third time. Man in my parish. Capital cricketer when he was young 
enough to run. 'What's your fee?’ says he. "Licensed marriage?’ says 
I; 'guinea of course.'--'I've got to bring you your tithes in three 
weeks, sir,’ says he; 'give me tick till then.’ 'All right,' says I, 

and married him. In three weeks he comes and pays his tithes like a 
man. 'Now, sir,' says he, 'about this marriage-fee, sir? I do hope 
you'll kindly let me off at half-price, for I have married a bitter 

bad 'un this time. I've got a half-a-guinea about me, sir, if you'll 
only please to take it. She isn't worth a farthing more--on the word 
of a man, she isn't, sir!' I looked hard in his face, and saw two 
scratches on it, and took the half-guinea, more out of pity than 
anything else. Lesson to me, however. Never marry a man on credit 
again, as long as I live. Cash on all future occasions--cash down, or 
no marriage!" 


While he was speaking, I had my eye on Miss Sticker. Thanks to the 
luncheon which was on the table, she was physically incapable of 
"conversing" while our reverend friend was telling his humorous little 
anecdote. Just as he had done, and just as the editor of the newspaper 
was taking up the subject, she finished her chicken, and turned round 
from the table. 


"Cash down, my dear sir, as you say," continued the editor. "You 
exactly describe our great principle of action in the Press. Some of 
the most extraordinary and amusing things happen with subscribers to 
newspapers----" 


"Ah, the Press!" burst in Miss Sticker, beginning to converse. "What a 
wonderful engine! and how grateful we ought to feel when we get the 
paper so regularly every morning at breakfast. The only question 
is--at least, many people think so--I mean with regard to the Press, 

the only question is whether it ought to be----" 


Here Miss Sticker lost the next word, and all the company had to look 
for it. 


"With regard to the Press, the only question is, whether it ought to 
be----O, dear, dear, dear me!" cried Miss Sticker, lifting both her 
hands in despair, "what is the word?" 


"Cheaper?" suggested our reverend friend. "Hang it, ma'am! it can 
hardly be that, when it is down to a penny already." 


"O no; not cheaper," said Miss Sticker. 


"More independent?" inquired the editor. "If you mean that, I defy 
anybody to find more fearless exposures of corruption----" 


"No, no!" cried Miss Sticker, in an agony of polite confusion. "I 
didn't mean that. More independent wasn't the word." 


"Better printed?" suggested the engineer. 
"On better paper?" added my aunt. 


"It can't be done--if you refer to the cheap press--it can't be done 
for the money," interposed the editor, irritably. 


"O, but that's not it!" continued Miss Sticker, wringing her bony 
fingers, with horrid black mittens on them. "I didn't mean to say 

better printed, or better paper. It was one word I meant, not 

two.--With regard to the Press," pursued Miss Sticker, repeating her 
own ridiculous words carefully, as an aid to memory, "the only 
question is, whether it ought to be----Bless my heart, how 
extraordinary! Well, well, never mind: I'm quite shocked, and ashamed 
of myself. Pray go on talking, and don't notice me." 


It was all very well to say, Go on talking; but the editor's amusing 
story about subscribers to newspapers, had been, by this time, fatally 
interrupted. As usual, Miss Sticker had stopped us in full flow. The 
engineer considerately broke the silence by starting another subject. 


"Here are some wedding-cards on your table," he said, to my aunt, 
"which I am very glad to see there. The bridegroom is an old friend of 
mine. His wife is really a beauty. You know how he first became 
acquainted with her? No? It was quite an adventure, I assure you. One 
evening he was on the Brighton Railway; last down train. A lovely girl 
in the carriage; our friend Dilberry immensely struck with her. Got 
her to talk after a long time, with great difficulty. Within half an 

hour of Brighton, the lovely girl smiles, and says to our friend, 

‘Shall we be very long now, sir, before we get to Gravesend?' Case of 
confusion at that dreadful London Bridge Terminus. Dilberry explained 
that she would be at Brighton in half an hour, upon which the lovely 
girl instantly and properly burst into tears. 'O, what shall I do! O, 

what will my friends think!’ Second flood of tears.--'Suppose you 
telegraph?' says Dilberry soothingly.--'O, but I don't know how!' says 
the lovely girl. Out comes Dilberry's pocket-book. Sly dog! he saw his 
way now to finding out who her friends were. 'Pray let me write the 
necessary message for you,' says Dilberry. 'Who shall I direct to at 
Gravesend?'--'My father and mother are staying there with some 
friends,’ says the lovely girl. 'I came up with a day-ticket, and I 


saw a crowd of people when I came back to the station, all going one 
way, and I was hurried and frightened, and nobody told me, and it was 
late in the evening, and the bell was ringing, and, O Heavens! what 
will become of me!' Third burst of tears.--'We will telegraph to your 
father,’ says Dilberry. 'Pray don't distress yourself. Only tell me 

who your father is.'--'Thank you a thousand times,' says the lovely 
girl, 'my father is----'" 


"ANONYMOUS!" shouts Miss Sticker, producing her lost word with a 
perfect burst of triumph. "How glad I am I remembered it at last! 

Bless me," exclaims the Lady-Bore, quite unconscious that she has 
brought the engineer's story to an abrupt conclusion, by giving his 
distressed damsel an anonymous father; "Bless me! what are you all 
laughing at? I only meant to say that the question with regard to the 
Press was, whether it ought to be anonymous. What in the world is 
there to laugh at in that? I really don't see the joke." 


And this woman escapes scot-free, while comparatively innocent men are 
held up to ridicule, in novel after novel, by dozens at a time! When 

will the deluded male writers see my sex in its true colours, and 

describe it accordingly? When will Miss Sticker take her proper place 

in the literature of England? 


* * * * * 


My second Lady-Bore is that hateful creature, Mrs. Tincklepaw. Where, 
over the whole interesting surface of male humanity (including 
Cannibals)--where is the man to be found whom it would not be 
scandalous to mention in the same breath with Mrs. Tincklepaw? The 
great delight of this shocking woman's life, is to squabble with her 
husband (poor man, he has my warmest sympathy and best good wishes), 
and then to bring the quarrel away from home with her, and to let it 

off again at society in general, in a series of short spiteful hints. 

Mrs. Tincklepaw is the exact opposite of Miss Sticker. She is a very 
little woman; she is (and more shame for her, considering how she 

acts) young enough to be Miss Sticker's daughter; and she has a kind 

of snappish tact in worrying innocent people, under every possible 

turn of circumstances, which distinguishes her (disgracefully) from 

the poor feeble-minded Maid-Bore, to whom the reader has been already 
introduced. Here are some examples--all taken, be it observed, from my 
own personal observation--of the manner in which Mrs. Tincklepaw 
contrives to persecute her harmless fellow-creatures wherever she 
happens to meet with them: 


Let us say I am out walking, and I happen to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Tincklepaw. (By the bye, she never lets her husband out of her 
sight--he is too necessary to the execution of her schemes of petty 
torment. And such a noble creature, to be used for so base a purpose! 
He stands six feet two, and is additionally distinguished by a 


glorious and majestic stoutness, which has no sort of connection with 
the comparatively comic element of fat. His nature, considering what a 
wife he has got, is inexcusably meek and patient. Instead of answering 
her, he strokes his magnificent flaxen whiskers, and looks up 
resignedly at the sky. I sometimes fancy that he stands too high to 

hear what his dwarf of a wife says. For his sake, poor man, I hope 

this view of the matter may be the true one.) 


I am afraid I have contrived to lose myself in a long parenthesis. 
Where was I? O! out walking and happening to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tincklepaw. She has had a quarrel with her husband at home, and this 
is how she contrives to let me know it. 


"Delightful weather, dear, is it not?" I say, as we shake hands. 


"Charming, indeed," says Mrs. Tincklepaw. "Do you know, love, I am so 
glad you made that remark to me, and not to Mr. Tincklepaw?" 


"Really?" I ask. "Pray tell me why?" 


"Because," answers the malicious creature, "if you had said it was a 
fine day to Mr. Tincklepaw, I should have been so afraid of his 
frowning at you directly, and saying, 'Stuff! talk of something worth 
listening to, if you talk at all.’ What a love of a bonnet you have 

got on! and how Mr. Tincklepaw would have liked to be staying in your 
house when you were getting ready to-day to go out. He would have 
waited for you so patiently, dear. He would never have stamped in the 
passage; and no such words as, 'Deuce take the woman! is she going to 
keep me here all day?' would by any possibility have escaped his lips. 
Don't love! don't look at the shops, while Mr. Tincklepaw is with us. 
He might say, 'Oh, bother! you're always wanting to buy something!" I 
shouldn't like that to happen. Should you, dear?" 


Once more. Say I meet Mr. and Mrs. Tincklepaw at a dinner-party, given 
in honour of a bride and bridegroom. From the instant when she enters 
the house, Mrs. Tincklepaw never has her eye off the young couple. She 
looks at them with an expression of heart-broken curiosity. Whenever 
they happen to speak to each other, she instantly suspends any 
conversation in which she is engaged, and listens to them with a 
mournful eagerness. When the ladies retire, she gets the bride into a 
corner; appropriates her to herself for the rest of the evening; and 
persecutes the wretched young woman in this mannet:-- 


"May I ask, is this your first dinner, since you came back?" 
"O, no! we have been in town for some weeks." 


"Indeed? I should really have thought, now, that this was your first 
dinner." 


"Should you? I can't imagine why." 


"How very odd, when the reason is as plain as possible! Why, I noticed 
you all dinner time, eating and drinking what you liked, without 
looking at your husband for orders. I saw nothing rebellious in your 
face when you eat all these nice sweet things at dessert. Dear! dear! 
don't you understand? Do you really mean to say that your husband has 
not begun yet? Did he not say, as you drove here to day, 'Now, mind, 
I'm not going to have another night's rest broken, because you always 
choose to make yourself ill with stuffing creams and sweets, and all 
that sort of thing?’ No!!! Mercy on me, what an odd man he must be! 
Perhaps he waits till he gets home again? O, come, come, you don't 
mean to tell me that he doesn't storm at you frightfully, for having 
every one of your glasses filled with wine, and then never touching a 
drop of it, but asking for cold water instead, at the very elbow of 

the master of the house? If he says, 'Cursed perversity, and want of 
proper tact' once, I know he says it a dozen times. And as for 
treading on your dress in the hall, and then bullying you before the 
servant, for not holding it up out of his way, it's too common a thing 

to be mentioned--isn't it? Did you notice Mr. Tincklepaw particularly? 
Ah, you did, and you thought he looked good-natured? No! no! don't say 
any more; don't say you know better than to trust to appearances. 
Please do take leave of all common sense and experience, and pray 
trust to appearances, without thinking of their invariable 

deceitfulness, this once. Do, dear, to oblige _me_." 


I might fill pages with similar examples of the manners and 
conversation of this intolerable Lady-Bore. I might add other equally 
aggravating characters, to her character and to Miss Sticker's, 

without extending my researches an inch beyond the circle of my own 
acquaintance. But I am true to my unfeminine resolution to write as 
briefly as if I were a man; and I feel that I have said enough, 

already, to show that I can prove my case. When a woman like me can 
produce, without the least hesitation, or the slightest difficulty, 

two such instances of Lady-Bores as I have just exhibited, the 
additional number which she might pick out of her list, after a little 
mature reflection, may be logically inferred by all impartial readers. 


In the meantime, let me hope I have succeeded sufficiently well in my 
present purpose to induce our next great satirist to pause before he, 

too, attacks his harmless fellow-men, and to make him turn his 
withering glance in the direction of our sex. Let all rising young 
gentlemen who are racking their brains in search of originality, take 

the timely hint which I have given them in these pages. Let us have a 
new fictitious literature, in which not only the Bores shall be women, 
but the villains too. Look at Shakespeare--do, pray, look at 
Shakespeare. Who is most in fault, in that shocking business of the 
murder of King Duncan? Lady Macbeth, to be sure! Look at King Lear, 


with a small family of only three daughters, and two of the three, 
wretches; and even the third an aggravating girl, who can't be 
commonly civil to her own father in the first Act, out of sheer 
contradiction, because her elder sisters happen to have been civil 
before her. Look at Desdemona, who falls in love with a horrid 
copper-coloured foreigner, and then, like a fool, instead of managing 
him, aggravates him into smothering her. Ah! Shakespeare was a great 
man, and knew our sex, and was not afraid to show he knew it. What a 
blessing it would be, if some of his literary brethren, in modern 

times, could muster courage enough to follow his example! 


I have fifty different things to say, but I shall bring myself to a 
conclusion by only mentioning one of them. If it would at all 
contribute towards forwarding the literary reform that I advocate, to 
make a present of the characters of Miss Sticker and Mrs. Tincklepaw, 
to modern writers of fiction, I shall be delighted to abandon all 

right of proprietorship in those two odious women. At the same time, I 
think it fair to explain that when I speak of modern writers, I mean 
gentlemen-writers only. I wish to say nothing uncivil to the ladies 

who compose books, whose effusions may, by the rule of contraries, be 
exceedingly agreeable to male readers; but I positively forbid them to 
lay hands upon my two characters. I am charmed to be of use to the 
men, in a literary point of view, but I decline altogether to mix 

myself up with the women. There need be no fear of offending them by 
printing this candid expression of my intentions. Depend on it, they 
will all declare, on their sides, that they would much rather have 
nothing to do with _me . 
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"THE AWAKENING." Kate Chopin. $1.25. Chicago: H. S. Stone & 
Co. Pittsburg: J. R. Weldin & Co. 


A Creole "Bovary" is this little novel of Miss Chopin's. Not that 

the heroine is a creole exactly, or that Miss Chopin is a 

Flaubert--save the mark!--but the theme is similar to that which 
occupied Flaubert. There was, indeed, no need that a second "Madame 
Bovary" should be written, but an author's choice of themes is 
frequently as inexplicable as his choice of a wife. It is governed 

by some innate temperamental bias that cannot be diagrammed. This is 
particularly so in women who write, and I shall not attempt to say 


why Miss Chopin has devoted so exquisite and sensitive, 
well-governed a style to so trite and sordid a theme. She writes 

much better than it is ever given to most people to write, and hers 

is a genuinely literary style; of no great elegance or solidity; but 
light, flexible, subtle and capable of producing telling effects 

directly and simply. The story she has to tell in the present 

instance is new neither in matter nor treatment. "Edna Pontellier," 

a Kentucky girl, who, like "Emma Bovary," had been in love with 
innumerable dream heroes before she was out of short skirts, married 
"Leonce Pontellier" as a sort of reaction from a vague and visionary 
passion for a tragedian whose unresponsive picture she used to kiss. 
She acquired the habit of liking her husband in time, and even of 
liking her children. Though we are not justified in presuming that 
she ever threw articles from her dressing table at them, as the 
charming "Emma" had a winsome habit of doing, we are told that "she 
would sometimes gather them passionately to her heart, she would 
sometimes forget them." At a creole watering place, which is 
admirably and deftly sketched by Miss Chopin, "Edna" met "Robert 
Lebrun," son of the landlady, who dreamed of a fortune awaiting him 
in Mexico while he occupied a petty clerical position in New 
Orleans. "Robert" made it his business to be agreeable to his 
mother's boarders, and "Edna," not being a creole, much against his 
wish and will, took him seriously. "Robert" went to Mexico but found 
that fortunes were no easier to make there than in New Orleans. He 
returns and does not even call to pay his respects to her. She 
encounters him at the home of a friend and takes him home with her. 
She wheedles him into staying for dinner, and we are told she sent 
the maid off "in search of some delicacy she had not thought of for 
herself, and she recommended great care in the dripping of the 
coffee and having the omelet done to a turn." 


Only a few pages back we were informed that the husband, "M. 
Pontellier," had cold soup and burnt fish for his dinner. Such is 

life. The lover of course disappointed her, was a coward and ran 

away from his responsibilities before they began. He was afraid to 
begin a chapter with so serious and limited a woman. She remembered 
the sea where she had first met "Robert." Perhaps from the same 
motive which threw "Anna Keraninna" under the engine wheels, she 
threw herself into the sea, swam until she was tired and then let 


go. 


"She looked into the distance, and for a moment the old 
terror flamed up, then sank again. She heard her father's 
voice, and her sister Margaret's. She heard the barking of 

an old dog that was chained to the sycamore tree. The spurs 
of the cavalry officer clanged as he walked across the 

porch. There was a hum of bees, and the musky odor of pinks 
filled the air." 


"Edna Pontellier" and "Emma Bovary" are studies in the same feminine 
type; one a finished and complete portrayal, the other a hasty 
sketch, but the theme is essentially the same. Both women belong to 
a class, not large, but forever clamoring in our ears, that demands 
more romance out of life than God put into it. Mr. G. Barnard Shaw 
would say that they are the victims of the over-idealization of 

love. They are the spoil of the poets, the Iphigenias of sentiment. 
The unfortunate feature of their disease is that it attacks only 
women of brains, at least of rudimentary brains, but whose 
development is one-sided; women of strong and fine intuitions, but 
without the faculty of observation, comparison, reasoning about 
things. Probably, for emotional people, the most convenient thing 
about being able to think is that it occasionally gives them a rest 
from feeling. Now with women of the "Bovary" type, this relaxation 
and recreation is impossible. They are not critics of life, but, in 

the most personal sense, partakers of life. They receive impressions 
through the fancy. With them everything begins with fancy, and 
passions rise in the brain rather than in the blood, the poor, 
neglected, limited one-sided brain that might do so much better 
things than badgering itself into frantic endeavors to love. For 

these are the people who pay with their blood for the fine ideals of 
the poets, as Marie Delclasse paid for Dumas' great creation, 
"Marguerite Gauthier." These people really expect the passion of 
love to fill and gratify every need of life, whereas nature only 
intended that it should meet one of many demands. They insist upon 
making it stand for all the emotional pleasures of life and art, 
expecting an individual and self-limited passion to yield infinite 
variety, pleasure and distraction, to contribute to their lives what 

the arts and the pleasurable exercise of the intellect gives to less 
limited and less intense idealists. So this passion, when set up 
against Shakespeare, Balzac, Wagner, Raphael, fails them. They have 
staked everything on one hand, and they lose. They have driven the 
blood until it will drive no further, they have played their nerves 

up to the point where any relaxation short of absolute annihilation 

is impossible. Every idealist abuses his nerves, and every 
sentimentalist brutally abuses them. And in the end, the nerves get 
even. Nobody ever cheats them, really. Then "the awakening" comes. 
Sometimes it comes in the form of arsenic, as it came to "Emma 
Bovary," sometimes it is carbolic acid taken covertly in the police 
station, a goal to which unbalanced idealism not infrequently leads. 
"Edna Pontellier," fanciful and romantic to the last, chose the sea 

on a summer night and went down with the sound of her first lover's 
spurs in her ears, and the scent of pinks about her. And next time I 
hope that Miss Chopin will devote that flexible, iridescent style of 
hers to a better cause. 


_ Pittsburg Leader_, July 8, 1899 
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IT is about the fifteenth of October, after the long summer vacation, 
that the doors of the great Ecole des Beaux-Arts are thrown open. 


The first week, called '"_la semaine des nouveaux_," is devoted to the 
initiation and hazing of the new students, who come mostly from foreign 
countries and the French provinces. These festivities can never be 
forgotten--by the nouveaux_. 


Bishop had condescendingly decided to become _un éléve de Géréme_--with 
some misgivings, for Bishop had developed ideas of a large and free 
American art, while Gér6me was hard and academic. One day he gathered 
up some of his best drawings and studies (which he regarded as 
masterpieces) and, climbing to the impériale of a Clichy 'bus, rode 

over to Montmartre, where Gérdme had his private studio. He was politely 
ushered in by a manservant, and conducted to the door of the master's 
studio through a hall and gallery filled with wonderful marble groups. 
Géréme himself opened the door, and Bishop found himself in the great 
man's workshop. For a moment Bishop stood dazed in the middle of the 
splendid room, with its great sculptures and paintings, some still 
unfinished, and a famous collection of barbaric arms and costumes. A 
beautiful model was posing upon a rug. But most impressive of all was 
the white-haired master, regarding him with a thoughtful and searching, 
but kindly, glance. Bishop presently found a tongue with which to 
stammer out his mission,--he would be a pupil of the great Géréme. 


The old man smiled, and, bidding his model retire, inspected carefully 
the array of drawings that Bishop spread at his feet,--Gérdme must 
have evidence of some ability for the magic of his brain and touch to 
develop. 


" Sont pas mal, mon ami_," he said, after he had studied all the 
drawings; " non, pas mal_." Bishop's heart bounded,--his work was not 
bad! "Vous étes Américain? _" continued the master. "C'est un pays que 
j'aimerais bien visiter si le temps ne me manquait pas_." 


Thus he chatted on, putting Bishop more and more at his ease. He talked 
of America and the promising future that she has for art; then he went 
into his little office, and, asking Bishop's name, filled out the blank 

that made him a happy pupil of Géréme. He handed it to Bishop with this 
parting-advice, spoken with great earnestness: 


" Tl faut travailler, mon ami--travailler! Pour arriver, travailler 
toujours, sérieusement, bien entendu!_" 
Bishop was so proud and happy that he ran all the way up the six flights 
of stairs to our floor, burst into the studio, and executed a war-dance 

that would have shamed an Apache, stepping into his paint-box and nearly 
destroying his sacred Unknown. That night we had a glorious supper, with 
des escargots to start with. 


Early on the fifteenth of October, with his head erect and hope filling 
his soul, Bishop started for the Beaux-Arts, which was in the Rue 
Bonaparte, quite near. That night he returned wise and saddened. 


He had bought a new easel and two rush-bottomed tabourets, which every 
new student must provide, and, loaded with these, he made for the Ecole. 
Gathered at the big gates was a great crowd of models of all sorts, men, 
women, and children, fat, lean, and of all possible sizes. In the court- 
yard, behind the gates, was a mob of long-haired students, who had a 
year or more ago passed the initiatory ordeal and become ancients. Their 
business now was to yell chaff at the arriving nouveaux. The concierge 
conducted Bishop up-stairs to the Administration, where he joined a 

long line of other nouveaux waiting for the opening of the office at ten 
o'clock. 


Then he produced his papers and was enrolled as a student of the Ecole. 


It is only in this government school of the four arts that the typical 
Bohemian students of Paris may be found, including the genuine type 
of French student, with his long hair, his whiskers, his Latin Quarter 
"plug" hat, his cape, blouse, wide corduroy trousers, sash, expansive 
necktie, and immense cane. The Ecole preserves this type more 
effectually than the other schools, such as Julian's and Colarossi's, 
where most of the students are foreigners in conventional dress. 


Among the others who entered Gér6me's atelier at the same time that 
Bishop did was a Turk named Haidor (fresh from the Ottoman capital), a 
Hungarian, a Siamese, an American from the plains of Nebraska, and five 
Frenchmen from the provinces. 


They all tried to speak French and be agreeable as they entered the 
atelier together. At the door stood a gardien, whose principal business 
is to mark absentees and suppress riots. Then they passed to the gentle 
mercies of the reception committee and the _massier_ within. 


The massier_ is a student who manages the studio, models, and _masse_ 
money. This one, a large fellow with golden whiskers (size and strength 
are valuable elements of the massier's efficiency), demanded twenty-five 
francs from each of the new-comers,--this being the masse_ money, to 
pay for fixtures, turpentine, soap, and clean towels, et pour payer 


a boire_. The Turk refused to pay, protesting that he had but thirty 
francs to last him the month; but menacing stools and sticks opened 
his purse; his punishment was to come later. After the money had 
been collected from all the nouveaux the entire atelier of over sixty 
students, dressed in working blouses and old coats, formed in line, and 
with deafening shouts of "A boire! a boire!_" placed the nouveaux _ 
in front to carry the class banner, and thus marched out into the Rue 
Bonaparte_ to the Café des Deux Magots_, singing songs fit only for 
the studio. Their singing, shouting, and ridiculous capers drew a great 
crowd. At the café they created consternation with their shouting 
and howling until the arrival of great bowls of "_ grog Américain_, 
cigarettes, and _gateaux_. Rousing cheers were given to a marriage-party 
across the Place St.-Germain. The Turk was forced to do a Turkish dance 
on a table and sing Turkish songs, and to submit to merciless ridicule. 
The timid little Siamese also had to do a turn, as did Bishop and 

W------ , the American from Nebraska, who had been a cowboy at home. 
After yelling themselves hoarse and nearly wrecking the café, the 
students marched back in a disorderly mob to the Ecole. Then the real 
trouble began. 


" 


The gardien having conveniently disappeared, the students closed 

and barricaded the door. "A poil! a poil!_" they yelled, dancing 
frantically about the frightened nouveaux; "_a poil les sales nouveaux! 

a poil!_" They seized the Turk and stripped him, despite his desperate 
resistance; then they tied his hands behind him and with paint and 
brushes decorated his body in the most fantastic designs that they could 
conceive. His oaths were frightful. He cursed them in the name of Allah, 
and swore to have the blood of all Frenchmen for desecrating the sacred 
person of a Moslem. He called them dogs of infidels and Christians. But 
all this was in Turkish, and the students enjoyed it immensely. "En 
broche!_" they yelled, after they had made him a spectacle with the 
brushes; "en broche! II faut le mettre en broche!_" This was quickly 
done. They forced the Turk to his haunches, bound his wrists in front of 
his upraised knees, thrust a long pole between his elbows and knees, 
and thus bore him round the atelier at the head of a singing procession. 
Four times they went round; then they placed the helpless M. Haidor on 
the model-stand for future reference. The bad French that the victim 
occasionally mixed with his tirade indicated the fearful damnation that 
he was doubtless dealing out in Turkish. 


A circle was then formed about him, and a solemn silence fell upon the 
crowd. A Frenchman named Joncierge, head of the reception committee, 
stepped forth, and in slow and impressive speech announced that it was 
one of the requirements of the Atelier Géréme to brand all nouveaux over 
the heart with the name of the atelier, and that the branding of the 

Turk would now proceed. Upon hearing this, M. Haidor emitted a fearful 
howl. But he was turned to face the red-hot studio stove and watch 

the branding-iron slowly redden in the coals. During this interval the 
students sang the national song, and followed it with a funeral march. 


Behind the Turk's back a second poker was being painted to resemble a 
red-hot one. 


The hot poker was taken from the fire, and its usefulness tested by 
burning a string with it. Haidor grew deathly pale. An intense silence 
sat upon the atelier as the iron was brought near the helpless young 
man. In a moment, with wonderful cleverness, the painted poker was 
substituted for the hot one and placed quickly against his breast. When 
the cold iron touched him he roared like a maddened bull, and rolled 
quivering and moaning upon the floor. The students were frantic with 
delight. 


It was some time before Haidor could realize that he was not burned to 

a crisp. He was then taken across the atelier and hoisted to a narrow 
shelf fifteen feet from the floor, where he was left to compose himself 
and enjoy the tortures of the other nouveaux. He dared not move, 
however, lest he fall; and because he refused to take anything in good- 
nature, but glared hatred and vengeance down at them, they pelted him at 
intervals with water-soaked sponges. 


The Hungarian and one of the French nouveaux were next seized and 
stripped. Then they were ordered to fight a duel, in this fashion: they 

were made to mount two stools about four feet apart. The Hungarian was 
handed a long paint-brush dripping with Prussian blue, and the Frenchman 
a similar brush soaked with crimson lake. Then the battle began. Each 
hesitated to splash the other at first, but as they warmed to their work 
under the shouting of the committee they went in with a will. When the 
Frenchman had received a broad splash on the mouth in return for a chest 
decoration of his adversary, his blood rose, and then the serious work 
began. 


[Illustration: 0051] 


Both quickly lost their temper. When they were unwillingly made to 

desist the product of their labors was startling, though not beautiful. 

Then they were rubbed down vigorously with turpentine and soiled towels, 
and were given a franc each for a bath, because they had behaved so 
handsomely. 


Bishop came next. He had made up his mind to stand the initiation 
philosophically, whatever it might be, but when he was ordered to strip 
he became apprehensive and then angry. Nothing so delights the students 
as fora _nouveau_ to lose his temper. Bishop squared off to face the 
whole atelier, and looked ugly. The students silently deployed on three 
sides, and with a yell rushed in, but not before three of them had gone 
down under his fists did they pin him to the floor and strip him. While 
Bishop was thus being prepared, the Nebraskan was being dealt with. He 
had the wisdom not to lose his temper, and that made his resistance 

all the more formidable. Laughing all the time, he nevertheless dodged, 


tripped, wrestled, threw stools, and did so many other astonishing and 
baffling things that the students, though able to have conquered him 

in the end, were glad to make terms with him. In this arrangement he 
compelled them to include Bishop. As a result, those two mounted the 
model throne naked, and sang together and danced a jig, all so cleverly 
that the Frenchmen were frantic with delight, and welcomed them as _des 
bons amis_. The amazing readiness and capability of the American fist 
bring endless delight and perennial surprise to the French. 


[Illustration: 0053] 


The rest of the nouveaux were variously treated. Some, after being 
stripped, were grotesquely decorated with designs and pictures not 
suitable for general inspection. Others were made to sing, to recite, or 

to act scenes from familiar plays, or, in default of that, to improvise 
scenes, some of which were exceedingly funny. Others, attached to a rope 
depending from the ceiling, were swung at a perilous rate across the 
atelier, dodging easels in their flight. 


At half-past twelve the sport was over. The barricade was removed, 

the Turk's clothes hidden, the Turk left howling on his shelf, and the 
atelier abandoned. The next morning there was trouble. The director was 
furious, and threatened to close the atelier for a month, because the 

Turk had not been discovered until five o'clock, when his hoarse howls 
attracted the attention of the gardien of the fires. His trousers and 

one shoe could not be found. It was three months before Haidor appeared 
at the atelier again, and then everything had been forgotten. 


Bishop was made miserable during the ensuing week. He would find himself 
roasting over paper fires kindled under his stool. Paint was smeared 

upon his easel to stain his hands. His painting was altered and entirely 
re-designed in his absence. Strong-smelling cheeses were placed in the 
lining of his "plug" hat. His stool-legs were so loosened that when 

he sat down he struck the floor with a crash. His painting-blouse was 

richly decorated inside and out with shocking coats of arms that would 

not wash out. One day he discovered that he had been painting for a 

whole hour with currant jelly from a tube that he thought contained 

laque. 


Then, being a_nouveau_, he could never get a good position in which to 
draw from the model. Every Monday morning a new model is posed for the 
week, and the students select places according to the length of time 

they have been attending. The nouveaux have to take what is left. And 

they must be servants to the ancients,--run out for tobacco, get soap 

and clean towels, clean paint-brushes, and keep the studio in order. 

With the sculptors and architects it is worse. The sculptors must sweep 

the dirty, clay-grimed floor regularly, fetch clean water, mix the clay 

and keep it fresh and moist, and on Saturdays, when the week's work is 
finished, must break up the forty or more clay figures, and restore 


them to clay for next week's operations. The architects must build heavy 
wooden frames, mount the projects and drawings, and cart them about 
Paris to the different exhibition rooms. 


At the end of a year the nouveau_ drops his hated title and becomes a 
proud ancient, to bully to his heart's content, as those before him. 


Mondays and Wednesdays are criticism days, for then M. Gér6me comes down 
and goes over the work of his pupils. He is very early and punctual, 

never arriving later than half-past eight, usually before half the 

students are awake. The moment he enters all noises cease, and all seem 
desperately hard at work, although a moment before the place may have 

been in an uproar. Gér6me plumps down upon the man nearest to him, and 
then visits each of his éléves_, storming and scolding mercilessly 

when his pupils have failed to follow his instructions. As soon as a 

student's criticism is finished he rises and follows the master to hear 

the other criticisms, so that toward the close the procession is large. 
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Bishop's first criticism took him all aback." Comment!_" gasped the 
master, gazing at the canvas in horror. "_Qu'est-ce que vous avez 

fait? " he sternly demanded, glaring at the luckless student, who, in 

order to cultivate a striking individuality, was painting the model in 
broad, thick dashes of color. Géréme glanced at Bishop's palette, and 

saw a complete absence of black upon it. "Comment, vous n'avez pas de 
noir? "he roared. "C'est trés important, la partie matérielle! Vous 

ne m'écoutez pas, mon ami,---je parle dans le désert! Vous n'avez pas 
d'aspect général, mon ami, " and much more, while Bishop sat cold to the 
marrow. The students, crowded about, enjoyed his discomfiture immensely, 
and, behind Gérdéme's back, laughed in their sleeves and made faces at 
Bishop. But many others suffered, and Bishop had his inning with them. 


All during Géréme's tour of inspection the model must maintain his pose, 
however difficult and exhausting. Often he is kept on a fearful strain 

for two hours. After the criticism the boys show Géréme sketches and 
studies that they have made outside the Ecole, and it is in discussing 
them that his geniality and kindliness appear. Géréme imperiously 
demands two things,--that his pupils, before starting to paint, lay on a 
red or yellow tone, and that they keep their brushes scrupulously clean. 
Woe to him who disobeys! 


After he leaves with a cheery " Bon jour, messieurs! " pandemonium 
breaks loose, if the day be Saturday. Easels, stools, and studies are 
mowed down as by a whirlwind, yells shake the building, the model is 
released, a tattoo is beaten on the sheet-iron stove-guard, everything 
else capable of making a noise is brought into service, and either the 
model is made to do the danse du ventre_ ora _nouveau_ is hazed. 


The models--what stories are there! Every Monday morning from ten to 
twenty present themselves, male and female, for inspection in _puris 
naturalibus_ before the critical gaze of the students of the different 
ateliers. One after another they mount the throne and assume such 
academic poses of their own choosing as they imagine will display their 
points to the best advantage. The students then vote upon them, for and 
against, by raising the hand. The massier, standing beside the model, 
announces the result, and, if the vote is favorable, enrols the model 

for a certain week to come. 


There is intense rivalry among the models. Strange to say, most of the 
male models in the schools of Paris are from Italy, the southern part 
especially. As a rule, they have very good figures. They begin posing 

at the age of five or six, and follow the business until old age retires 

them. Crowds of them are at the gates of the Beaux-Arts early on Monday 
mornings. In the voting, a child may be preferred to his seniors, and 

yet the rate of payment is the same,--thirty francs a week. 


[Illustration: 0061] 


Many of the older models are quite proud of their profession, spending 
idle hours in studying the attitudes of figures in great paintings and 

in sculptures in the Louvre or the Luxembourg, and adopting these poses 
when exhibiting themselves to artists; but the trick is worthless. 


Few of the women models remain long in the profession. Posing is hard 
and fatiguing work, and the students are merciless in their criticisms 

of any defects of figure that the models may have,--the French are born 
critics. During the many years that I have studied and worked in Paris 

I have seen scores of models begin their profession with a serious 
determination to make it their life-work. 


[Illustration: 9062] 


They would appear regularly at the different ateliers for about two 
years, and would be gratified to observe endless reproductions of their 
graces in the prize rows on the studio walls. Then their appearance 
would be less and less regular, and they would finally disappear 
altogether--whither? Some become contented companions of students 
and artists, but the cafés along the Boul' Mich'_, the cabarets of 
Montmartre, and the dance-halls of the Moulin Rouge and the Bal Bullier 
have their own story to tell. Some are happily married; for instance, 
one, noted for her beauty of face and figure, is the wife of a New York 
millionaire. But she was clever as well as beautiful, and few models 
are that. Most of them are ordinaire, living the easy life of Bohemian 
Paris, and having little knowledge of le monde propre. But, oh, how 
they all love dress! and therein lies most of the story. When Marcelle 
or Héléne appears, all of a sudden, radiant in silks and creamy lace 
petticoats, and sweeps proudly into the crowded studios, flushed and 


happy, and hears the dear compliments that the students heap upon her, 
we know that thirty francs a week could not have changed the gray grub 
into a gorgeous butterfly. 


"C'est mon amant qui m'a fait cadeau,_" Marcelle will explain, deeming 
some explanation necessary. There is none to dispute you, Marcelle. This 
vast whirlpool has seized many another like you, and will seize many 
another more. And to poor Marcelle it seems so small a price to pay to 
become one of the grand ladies of Paris, with their dazzling jewels and 
rich clothes! 


An odd whim may overtake one here and there. One young demoiselle, 
beautiful as a girl and successful as a model a year ago, may now be 
seen nightly at the Cabaret du Soleil d'Or_, frowsy and languishing, in 
keeping with the spirit of her confréres there, singing her famous 

"Le Petit Caporal_" to thunderous applause, and happy with the love, 
squalor, dirt, and hunger that she finds with the luckless poet whose 
fortunes she shares. It was not a matter of clothes with her. 


It is a short and easy step from the studio to the café _. At the studio 
it is all little money, hard posing, dulness, and poor clothes; at 

the cafés_ are the brilliant lights, showy clothes, tinkling money, 
clinking glasses, popping corks, unrestrained abandon, and midnight 
suppers. And the studios and the _cafés_ are but adjoining apartments, 
one may say, in the great house of Bohemia. The studio is the 
introduction to the café ; the café is the burst of sunshine after 

the dreariness of the studio; and Marcelle determines that for once she 
will bask in the warmth and glow.... Ah, what a jolly night it was, and 
a louis d'or in her purse besides! Marcelle's face was pretty--and new. 
She is late at the studio next morning, and is sleepy and cross. The 
students grumble. The room is stifling, and its gray walls seem ready to 
crush her. It is so tiresome, so stupid--and only thirty francs a week! 
Bah!... Marcelle appears no more. 





All the great painters have their exclusive model or models, paying them 
a permanent salary. These favored ones move in a special circle, into 
which the ordinaire may not enter, unless she becomes the favorite of 
some grand homme. They are never seen at the academies, and rarely or 
never pose in the schools, unless it was there they began their career. 


Perhaps the most famous of the models of Paris was Sarah Brown, whose 
wild and exciting life has been the talk of the world. Her beautiful 

figure and glorious golden hair opened to her the whole field of 
modeldom. Offers for her services as model were more numerous than she 
could accept, and the prices that she received were very high. She 

was the mistress of one great painter after another, and she lived and 
reigned like a queen. Impulsive, headstrong, passionate, she would do 

the most reckless things. She would desert an artist in the middle of 

his masterpiece and come down to the studio to pose for the students 


at thirty francs a week. Gorgeously apparelled, she would glide into a 
studio, overturn all the easels that she could reach, and then shriek 

with laughter over the havoc and consternation that she had created. The 
students would greet her with shouts and form a circle about her, while 
she would banteringly call them her friends. Then she would jump upon 
the throne, dispossess the model there, and give a dance or make a 
speech, knocking off every hat that her parasol could reach. But no one 
could resist Sarah. 


She came up to the Atelier Gér6me_ one morning and demanded une semaine 
de femme. The massier_ booked her for the following week. She arrived 
promptly on time and was posed. Wednesday a whim seized her to wear her 
plumed hat and silk stockings. "C'est beaucoup plus chic_," she naively 
explained. When Géréme entered the studio and saw her posing thus she 
smiled saucily at him, but he turned in a rage and left the studio 

without a word. Thursday she tired of the pose and took one to please 
herself, donning a skirt. Of course protests were useless, so the 

students had to recommence their work. The remainder of the week she sat 
upon the throne in full costume, refusing to pose. She amused herself 

with smoking cigarettes and keeping the nouveaux_ running errands for 
her. 


It was she who was the cause of the students' riot in 1893,--a riot that 
came near ending in a revolution. It was all because she appeared at le 
Bal des Quat'z' Arts in a costume altogether too simple and natural 

to suit the prefect of police, who punished her. She was always at 

the Salon on receiving-day, and shocked the occupants of the liveried 
carriages on the Champs-Elysées with her dancing. In fact, she was 
always at the head of everything extraordinary and sensational among the 
Bohemians of Paris. But she aged rapidly under her wild life. Her figure 
lost its grace, her lovers deserted her, and after her dethronement 

as Queen of Bohemia, broken-hearted and poor, she put an end to her 
wretched life,--and Paris laughed. 


The breaking in of a new girl model is a joy that the students never 
permit themselves to miss. Among the many demoiselles who come every 
Monday morning are usually one or two that are new. The new one 

is accompanied by two or more of her girl friends, who give her 
encouragement at the terrible moment when she disrobes. As there are no 
dressing-rooms, there can be no privacy. The students gather about and 
watch the proceedings with great interest, and make whatever remarks 
their deviltry can suggest. This is the supreme test; all the efforts 

of the attendant girls are required to hold the new one to her purpose. 
When finally, after an inconceivable struggle with her shame, the girl 
plunges ahead in reckless haste to finish the job, the students applaud 
her roundly. 


[Illustration: 0067] 


But more torture awaits her. Frightened, trembling, blushing furiously, 
she ascends the throne, and innocently assumes the most awkward and 
ridiculous poses, forgetting in that terrible moment the poses that she 
had learned so well under the tutelage of her friends. It is then that 

the fiendishness of the students rises to its greatest height. Dazed and 
numb, she hardly comprehends the ordeal through which she is now put. 
The students have adopted a grave and serious bearing, and solemnly ask 
her to assume the most outlandish and ungraceful poses. Then come long 
and mock-earnest arguments about her figure, these arguments having been 
carefully learned and rehearsed beforehand. One claims that her waist is 
too long and her legs too heavy; another hotly takes the opposite view. 
Then they put her through the most absurd evolutions to prove their 
points. At last she is made to don her hat and stockings; and the 

students form a ring about her and dance and shout until she is ready to 
faint. 


Of course the studio has a ringleader in all this deviltry,--all studios 
have. Joncierge is head of all the mischief in our atelier. There is 

no end to his ingenuity in devising new means of torture and fun. His 
personations are marvellous. When he imitates Bernhardt, Réjane, or 
Calvé, no work can be done in the studio. Géréme himself is one of his 
favorite victims. But Joncierge cannot remain long in one school; the 
authorities pass him on as soon as they find that he is really hindering 
the work of the students. One day, at Julian's, he took the class 
skeleton, and with a cord let the rattling, quivering thing down into 
the Rue du Dragon, and frightened the passers out of their wits. As his 
father is chef d'orchestre at the Grand Opéra, Joncierge junior learns 
all the operas and convulses us with imitations of the singers. 


[Illustration: 9070] 


Another character in the studio is le jeune Siffert, only twenty-three, 
and one of the cleverest of the coming French painters. Recently he 
nearly won the Prix de Rome. His specialty is the imitation of the cries 
of domestic fowls and animals, and of street venders. Gér6me calls him 
"mon fils," and constantly implores him to be serious. I don't see why. 


Then there is Fiola, a young giant from Brittany, with a wonderful 
facility at drawing. He will suddenly break into a roar, and for an hour 
sing one verse of a Brittany chant, driving the other students mad. 


Fournier is a little curly-headed fellow from the south, near Valence, 
and wears corduroy trousers tucked into top-boots. His greatest delight 
is in plaguing the nouveaux. His favorite joke, if the day is dark, is 

to send a nouveau to the different ateliers of the Ecole in search of 

"le grand réflecteur." The nouveau, thinking that it is a device for 
increasing the light, starts out bravely, and presently returns with a 
large, heavy box, which, upon its being opened, is found to be filled 
with bricks. Then Fournier is happy. 


Taton is the butt of the atelier. He is an ingénu, and falls into any 
trap set for him. Whenever anything is missing, all pounce upon Taton, 
and he is very unhappy. 


Haidor, the Turk, suspicious and sullen, also is a butt. Caricatures of 
him abundantly adorn the walls, together with the Turkish crescent, and 
Turkish ladies executing the danse du ventre_. 


Caricatures of all kinds cover the walls of the atelier, and some are 
magnificent, being spared the vandalism that spares nothing else. One, 
especially good, represents Kenyon Cox, who studied here. 


W------ , the student from Nebraska, created a sensation by appearing one 
day in the full regalia of a cowboy, including two immense revolvers, 

a knife, and a lariat depending from his belt. With the lariat he 

astonished and dismayed the dodging Frenchmen by lassoing them at will, 
though they exercised their greatest running and dodging agility to 

escape. They wanted to know if all Americans went about thus heeled in 
America. 


There is something uncanny about the little Siamese. He is exceedingly 
quiet and works unceasingly. One day, when the common spirit of mischief 
was unusually strong among the boys, the bolder ones began to hint at 

fun in the direction of the Siamese. He quietly shifted a pair of brass 
knuckles from some pocket to a more convenient one, and although it was 
done so unostentatiously, the act was observed. He was not disturbed, 

and has been left strictly alone ever since. 


One day the Italian students took the whole atelier down to a little 
restaurant on the Quai des Grands-Augustins and cooked them an excellent 
Italian dinner, with Chianti to wash it down. Two Italian street-singers 
furnished the music, and Mademoiselle la Modele danced as only a model 
can. 


THE TIMES OF THE MAORIS 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of History of Australia and New Zealand, by 
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#1. The Maoris.#--So far as we know, the original inhabitants of New 
Zealand were a dark-skinned race called Maoris, a people lithe and 
handsome of body, though generally plain of features: open, frank and 
happy in youth, grave and often melancholy in their older years. 


They numbered forty thousand in the North Island, where the warmth of 


the climate suited them, but in the South Island there were only two 
thousand. They were divided into tribes, who fought fiercely with one 
another; cooked and ate the bodies of the slain, and carried off the 
vanquished to be slaves. They dwelt in houses sometimes neatly built of 
wooden slabs, more often of upright poles with broad grass leaves woven 
between them. The roofs were of grass, plaited and thatched. 


To these abodes the entrances were only some two or three feet high, and 
after crawling through, the visitor who entered at night would see the 
master of the house, his wives, his children, his slaves, indeed all his 
household, to the number of twenty or thirty, lying on mats in rows down 
either side, with their heads to the walls and their feet to the centre, 
leaving a path down the middle. In these rooms they slept, with a fire 
burning all night, till, what with the smoke and the breaths of so many 
people, the place was stifling. The roofs were only four feet higher 

than the ground outside, but, then, inside, the earth was hollowed a 

foot or two to make the floor so that a man could just stand upright. 


These houses were gathered in little villages, often pleasantly situated 
beside a stream, or on the sea-shore; but sometimes for defence they 
were placed on a hill and surrounded by high fences with ditches and 
earthen walls so as to make a great stronghold of the kind they called 

a "pah". The trenches were sometimes twenty or thirty feet deep; but 
generally the pah was built so that a rapid river or high precipices 

would defend two or three sides of it, while only the sides not so 

guarded by nature were secured by ditches and a double row of palisades. 
Within these enclosures stages were erected behind the palisades so that 
the fighting men could hurl stones and spears and defy an attacking 


party. 


[Illustration: A MAORI DWELLING. ] 


#2. Maori Customs.#--Round their villages and pahs they dug up the soil 
and planted the sweet potato, and the taro, which is the root of a kind 

of arum lily; they also grew the gourd called calabash, from whose hard 
rind they made pots and bowls and dishes. When the crops of sweet potato 
and taro were over they went out into the forest and gathered the roots 

of certain sorts of ferns, which they dried and kept for their winter 

food. They netted fish and eels; they caught sharks with hook and line 

and dried their flesh in the sun. To enjoy these meals in comfort they 

had a broad verandah round their houses which formed an open and 
generally pleasant dining-room, where they gathered in family circles 
bound by much affection for one another. The girls especially were sweet 
and pretty; their mild manners, their soft and musical voices, the long 
lashes of their drooping eyes, with the gloss of their olive-tinted 

skins made them perfect types of dusky beauty. Grown a little older they 
were by no means so attractive, and then when married they deeply scored 
their faces by the process of tattooing. 


The men had their faces, hips, and thighs tattooed, that is, all carved 

in wavy lines which were arranged in intricate patterns. The women 
tattooed only their lips, chins, and eyelids, but often smeared their 

faces with red ochre, and soaked their hair with oil. Men and women wore 
round the waist a kilt of beautifully woven flax, and over the shoulders 

a mat of the same material. They were expert sailors, and built 

themselves large canoes which thirty or forty men would drive forward, 
keeping time with their paddles. Their large war canoes were sixty and 
seventy feet long, and would carry 100 men. 


Thus they were by no means uncivilised, but their condition was in some 
respects most barbarous. In person they were dirty, and in manners proud 
and arrogant. They were easily offended, and never forgave what they 
considered as an injury or insult. This readiness to take offence and to 
avenge themselves caused the neighbouring tribes to be for ever at war. 
They fought with great bravery, slaughtered each other fiercely, and ate 
the bodies. Sometimes they killed their captives or slaves in order to 
hold a cannibal feast. 


According to their own traditions they had not been always in these 
islands. Their ancestors came from afar, and each tribe had its own 
legendary account. But they all agreed that they came from an island 

away to the north in the Pacific, which they called Hawaiki, and there 

is little doubt but that some hundreds of years ago their forefathers 

must in truth have emigrated from some of the South Sea Islands. Whether 
they found natives on the islands and killed them all, we cannot now 
discover. There are no traces of any earlier people, but the Maoris in 

their traditions say that people were found on the islands and slain 

and eaten by the invaders. 


One tribe declared that long ago in far-off Hawaiki a chief hated 

another, but was too weak to do him harm. He fitted out a canoe for a 

long voyage, and suddenly murdered the son of his enemy. He then escaped 
on board the canoe with his followers and sailed away for ever from his 
home. This legend declared how after many adventures he at length 
reached New Zealand. Another legend relates that in Hawaiki the people 
were fighting, and a tribe being beaten was forced to leave the island. 
Sorrowfully it embarked in two canoes and sailed away out upon the 
tossing ocean, till, directed by the voice of their god sounding from 

the depths below them, they landed on the shores of New Zealand. 


How many centuries they lived and multiplied there it is impossible to 
say, as they had no means of writing and recording their history. 


#3. Tasman.#--The earliest we know of them for certain is in the journal 
of Tasman, who writes under the date of 13th December, 1642, that he had 
that day seen shores never before beheld by white men. He was then 


holding eastward after his visit to Tasmania, and the shore he saw was 

the mountainous land in the North Island. He rounded what we now call 
Cape Farewell, and anchored in a fine bay, whose green and pleasant 
shores were backed by high snow-capped mountains. Several canoes came 
off from the beach filled by Maoris, who lay about a stone's throw 

distant and sounded their war trumpets. The Dutch replied by a flourish 
of their horns. For several days the Maoris would come no nearer, but on 
the sixth they paddled out with seven canoes and surrounded both 
vessels. Tasman noticed that they were crowding in a somewhat 
threatening manner round one of his ships, the _Heemskirk_, and he sent 
a small boat with seven men to warn the captain to be on his guard. When 
the Maoris saw these seven men without weapons sailing past their canoes 
they fell on them, instantly killed three and began to drag away their 
bodies; no doubt to be eaten. The other four Dutchmen, by diving and 
swimming, escaped and reached the ship half dead with fright. Then with 
shouts the whole line of Maori canoes advanced to attack the ships; but 

a broadside startled them. They were stupefied for a moment at the 

flash and roar of the cannon and the crash of the wood-work of their 
canoes; then they turned and fled, carrying with them, however, one of 
the bodies. Tasman sailed down into Cook Strait, which he very naturally 
took to be a bay, the weather being too thick for him to see the passage 

to the south-east. He then returned and coasted northwards to the 

extreme point of New Zealand, which he called Cape Maria Van Diemen, 
probably after the wife of that Governor of Batavia who had sent out the 
expedition. Tasman called the lands he had thus discovered "New 
Zealand," after that province of Holland which is called Zealand, or the 
Sea-land. The bay in which he had anchored was called Murderers' or 
Massacre Bay. 


#4. Captain Cook.#--For more than a hundred years New Zealand had no white 
men as visitors. It was in 1769 that Captain Cook, on his way home from 
Tahiti, steering to the south-west in the hope of discovering new lands, 
saw the distant hills of New Zealand. Two days later he landed on the 

east coast of the North Island, a little north of Hawke Bay. There lay 

the little ship the Endeavour_ at anchor, with its bulging sides afloat 

on a quiet bay, in front a fertile but steeply sloping shore with a pah 

on the crown of a hill, and a few neat little houses by the side of a 

rapid stream. In the evening Cook, Banks, and other gentlemen took the 
pinnace and rowed up the streamlet. They landed, leaving some boys in 
charge of the boat, and advanced towards a crowd of Maoris, making 
friendly signs as they approached. The Maoris ran away, but some of them 
seeing their chance made a dash at the boys in the boat and tried to 

kill them. The boys pushed off, and dropped down the stream; the Maoris 
chased them, determined on mischief. Four of them being very murderous, 
the coxswain fired a musket over their heads. They were startled, but 
continued to strike at the boys with wooden spears. Seeing the danger 

the coxswain levelled his musket and shot one of the Maoris dead on the 
spot. The others fled, and Cook, hearing the report of the gun, hurried 


back and at once returned to the ship. 


Over and over again Cook did everything he could devise to secure the 
friendship of these people; but they always seemed to have only one 
desire, and that was to kill and eat the white visitors. One day five 
canoes came out to chase the Endeavour_as she was sailing along the 
coast. Another time nine canoes densely filled with men sailed after 

her, paddling with all their might to board the vessel. In these and 

many other cases cannon had to be fired over their heads to frighten 
them before they would desist from their attempt to capture the ship. At 
one bay, the Maoris made friends and went on board the Endeavour_ to 
sell provisions, but when all was going forward peaceably they suddenly 
seized a boy and pulled him into their canoe. They were paddling away 
with him when some musket shots frightened them, and in the confusion 
the boy dived and swam back. 


Cook sailed completely round the North Island, charting the shores with 
great care, often landing, sometimes finding tribes who made friends, 
more often finding tribes whose insolence or treachery led to the 
necessity of firing upon them with small shot. If he had only known the 
customs of these people he would have understood that to be friendly 
with one tribe meant that the next tribe would murder and eat them for 
revenge. He then sailed round the South Island, landing less frequently, 
however, till at length he took his leave of New Zealand at what he 
called Cape Farewell, and sailed away to Australia. He had been nearly 
six months exploring the coasts of these islands, and that in a very 
small vessel. During this time he had left pigs and goats, fowls and 
geese to increase in the forests, where they soon multiplied, especially 
the pigs. Potatoes and turnips were left with many tribes, who quickly 
learnt how to grow them, so that after ten or twelve years had passed 
away these vegetables became the chief food of all the Maoris. 


#5. French Visitors.#--Whilst Cook was sailing round the North Island, a 
French vessel anchored in a bay of that island in search of fresh water. 
The Ngapuhi tribe received them with pleasure and gave them all the 
assistance in their power, but some of them stole a boat. The captain, 
named De Surville, then seized one of the chiefs and put him in irons. 
The boat not being given up, he burnt a village and sailed to South 
America, the chief dying on the road. 


Three years later in 1772 came another Frenchman, Marion du Fresne, with 
two ships; this time for the express purpose of making discoveries. He 
sailed up the west coast, rounded the North Cape and anchored in the Bay 
of Islands. He landed and made friends with the Ngapuhi tribe and took 

his sick sailors ashore. The Maoris brought him plenty of fish, and Du 
Fresne made them presents in return. For a month the most pleasant 
relations continued, the Maoris often sleeping on board and the French 
officers spending the night in the Maori houses. One day Captain Marion 


went ashore with sixteen others to enjoy some fishing. At night they did 
not return. Captain Crozet, who was second in command, thought they had 
chosen to sleep ashore, but the next day he sent a boat with twelve men 

to find where they were. These men were scattering carelessly through 

the woods when suddenly a dense crowd of Maoris, who had concealed 
themselves, attacked and killed all the Frenchmen but one. He who 
escaped was hidden behind some bushes, and he saw his comrades brained 
one after another; then he saw the fierce savages cut their bodies in 

pieces, and carry them away in baskets to be eaten. When the Maoris were 
gone he crept along the shore and swam to the ship, which he reached 

half dead with terror. Crozet landed sixty men, and the natives gathered 
for a fight; but the Frenchmen merely fired volley after volley into a 

solid mass of Maori warriors, who, stupefied at the flash and roar, were 
simply slaughtered as they stood. Crozet burnt both the Maori villages 

and sailed away. In later times the Maoris explained that the French had 
desecrated their religious places by taking the carved ornaments out of 
them for firewood. 


#6. Cook's Later Visits.#--In his second voyage Cook twice visited New 
Zealand in 1773 and 1774. He had two vessels, one of them under the 
command of Captain Furneaux. While this latter vessel was waiting in 
Queen Charlotte Sound, a bay opening out of Cook Strait, Captain 
Furneaux sent a boat with nine men who were to go on shore and gather 
green stuff for food. A crowd of Maoris surrounded them, and one offered 
to sell a stone hatchet to a sailor, who took it; but to tease the 

native, in silly sailor fashion, this sailor would neither give anything 

for it nor hand it back. The Maori in a rage seized some bread and fish 
which the sailors were spreading for their lunch. The sailors closed to 
prevent their touching the victuals; a confused struggle took place, 

during which the English fired and killed two natives, but before they 
could load again they were all knocked on the head with the green stone 
axes of the Maoris. An officer sent ashore later on with a strong force 
found several baskets of human limbs, and in one of them a head which he 
recognised as that of a sailor belonging to the party. The officer 

attacked some hundreds of the Maoris as they were seated at their 
cannibal feast, and drove them away from the half-gnawed bones. 
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Cook again touched at New Zealand in the course of his third voyage, and 
this time succeeded in maintaining friendly relations with the Maoris 
during a short visit. But when the story of Cook's voyage was published 
in later years the people of Europe conceived a deep horror of these 

fierce man-eating savages. 


#7. The Whalers.#--For ten or twelve years New Zealand was not visited by 
white men, but the foundation of a town at Sydney, in 1788, brought 


ships out much more often into these waters, and before long it was 
found that the seas round New Zealand were well stocked with whales. 
Vessels came out to carry on the profitable business of catching them 
and taking their oil to Europe. For fresh water and for fuel for their 
stoves they called at the shores of New Zealand, chiefly at Queen 
Charlotte Sound, at Dusky Bay on the west coast of South Island, but 
especially at the Bay of Islands near the extreme north of North Island. 
There they not only got fresh water but bought fish and pork and 
potatoes from the friendly tribes of natives, paying for them with 
knives and blankets; and although quarrels sometimes occurred and deaths 
took place on both sides, the whalers continued more and more to 
frequent these places. Sometimes the sailors, attracted by the good 
looks of the Maori girls, took them as wives and lived in New Zealand. 
These men generally acted as sealers. They caught the seals that 
abounded on some parts of the coast, and gathered their skins until the 
ships called back, when the captain would give them tobacco and rum, 
guns and powder in exchange for their seal-skins. These the sealers 
generally shared with the Maoris, who therefore began to find out that 
it was good to have a white man to be dwelling near them: he brought 
ships to trade, and the ships brought articles that the Maoris began to 
value. 


#8. Maoris visit Sydney.#--In 1793, Governor Hunter at Sydney directed 
that the convicts at Norfolk Island should be set to weave the fine flax 
that grew wild in that island. They tried, but could make no cloth so 

fine and soft as that made by the Maoris out of very much the same sort 
of plant. A ship was sent to try and persuade some Maoris to come over 
and teach the art. The captain of the ship, being lazy or impatient, did 

not trouble to persuade; he seized two Maoris and carried them off. They 
were kept for six months at Norfolk Island, but Captain King treated 
them very well, and sent them back with ten sows, two boars, a supply of 
maize-seed and other good things to pay them for their time. When King 
became Governor of New South Wales he sent further presents over to Te 
Pehi, chief of the tribe to which these young men belonged, and hence Te 
Pehi longed to see the sender of these things. He and his four sons 
ventured to go in an English vessel to Sydney, where they were 
astonished at all they saw. On his return Te Pehi induced a sailor named 
George Bruce, who had been kind to him when he was sick on board ship, 
to settle in the tribe; the young Englishman married Te Pehi's most 
charming daughter, and was tattooed and became the first of the Pakeha 
Maoris, or white men who lived in Maori fashion. Pleased by Te Pehi's 
account of what he had seen, other Maoris took occasional trips to 
Sydney, working their passages in whaling ships. 


#9. Friendly Relations.#--Meanwhile English vessels more and more 
frequently visited New Zealand for pork and flax and kauri pine, or else 
to catch seals, or merely to take a rest after a long whaling trip. The 


Bay of Islands became the chief anchorage for that purpose, and thither 
the Maoris gathered to profit by the trade. Some of the more 

adventurous, when they found that the English did them no harm, shipped 
as sailors for a voyage on board the whalers; but though they made good 
seamen they were sometimes sulky and revengeful, and rarely continued at 
it more than two or three years. 


In 1805 a Maori went with an English surgeon all the way to England, and 
returned with the most astounding tales of London and English wonders. 
During the next four or five years several other Maoris went to England, 
while, on the other hand, a few very respectable white men began to 

settle down in New Zealand. They were far superior to the rough sailors 
and liberated convicts of Sydney, who so far had been the most frequent 
visitors, so that mutual good-will seemed to be established, as the 

Maoris found that there was much they could gain by the visits of the 
white men. But all this friendliness was marred by an unfortunate 
occurrence. 


#10. The Boyd Massacre.#--In 1809 a ship named the Boyd_ sailed from 
Sydney to go to England round Cape Horn. She had on board seventy white 
people, including some children of officers at Sydney who were on their 
way to England to be educated. As she was to call at New Zealand to get 
some kauri spars, five Maoris went with her, working their passage over. 
One of these Maoris, named Tarra, was directed during the voyage to do 
something which he refused to do. The captain caused him to be twice 
flogged. When the ship anchored in a bay a little to the north of the 

Bay of Islands, Tarra went ashore, and showed to his tribe his back all 
scarred with the lash. Revenge was agreed on. The captain was enticed 
ashore with a few men; and they were suddenly attacked and all killed. 
Then the Maoris quietly got alongside the ship, rushed on board and 
commenced the work of massacre among men, women and children, who were 
all unarmed. Some of the children fell and clasped the feet of Tarra, 
begging him to save them, but the young savage brained them without 
mercy. All were slain except a woman and two children who hid themselves 
during the heat of the massacre, and a boy who was spared because he had 
been kind to Tarra. All the bodies were taken ashore and eaten. One of 

the chiefs while curiously examining a barrel of gunpowder caused it to 
explode, blowing himself and a dozen others to pieces. 


Te Pehi, the head chief of the Ngapuhi, was extremely vexed when he 
heard of this occurrence, and took some trouble to rescue the four 
survivors, but five whaling vessels gathered for revenge; they landed 
their crews, who shot thirty Maoris whether belonging to Tarra's tribe 
or not, and in their blind fury burnt Te Pehi's village, severely 
wounding the chief himself. This outrage stopped all friendly 
intercourse for a long time. The whalers shot the Maoris whenever they 
saw them, about a hundred being killed in the next three years, while 
the Maoris killed and ate any white people they could catch. Thus in 


1816 the Agnes_, an American brig, happened to be wrecked on their 
shores. They killed and ate everybody on board, except one man, who was 
tattooed and kept for a slave during twelve years. 


#11. The Missionaries.#--In spite of all these atrocities a band of 
missionaries had the courage to settle in New Zealand and begin the work 
of civilising these Maori tribes. This enterprise was the work of a 

notable man named Samuel Marsden, who had in early life been a 
blacksmith in England, but had devoted himself with rare energy to the 
laborious task of passing the examinations needed to make him a 
clergyman. He was sent out to be the chaplain to the convicts at Sydney, 
and his zeal, his faith in the work he had to do, and his roughly 

eloquent style, made him successful where more cultured clergymen would 
have failed. For fourteen years he toiled to reform convicts, soldiers, 

and officers in Sydney; and when Governor King went home to England in 
1807, after his term was expired, Marsden went with him on a visit to 

his friends. While in London, Marsden brought before the Mission Society 
the question of doing something to Christianise these fierce but 

intelligent people, and the society not only agreed, but employed two 
missionaries named Hall and King to undertake the work. 
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When Marsden, along with these two courageous men, started back to 
Sydney in the Ann_ convict ship, in 1809, there was on board, strangely 
enough, a Maori chief called Ruatara. This young fellow was a nephew of 
Hongi, the powerful head chief of the Ngapuhi tribe. Four years before, 
being anxious to see something of the wonders of civilised life, he had 
shipped as a sailor on board a whaler. He had twice been to Sydney and 
had voyaged up and down all the Pacific. At length, in 1809, he had gone 
to London, where he was lost in surprise at all he saw. The climate, 
however, tried him severely, and he was sick and miserable on the voyage 
back to Sydney. Marsden was kind to him and gave him a home in his own 
house. Ruatara had many troubles and dangers to meet, through many 
months, before he was at last settled among his own people. 


Meantime, the new Governor of Sydney refused to allow the missionaries 
to go to New Zealand. The massacre of the sixty-six people of the Boyd_ 
had roused a feeling of horror, and it seemed a wicked waste of life to 

try to live among savages so fierce. The missionaries were therefore 
employed in Sydney. In 1813 Governor Macquarie directed that every 
vessel leaving for New Zealand should give bonds to the extent of a 
thousand pounds to guarantee that the white men should not carry off 

the natives or interfere with their sacred places. Then the trouble 

between the two races quieted down a little, and in 1814 the 

missionaries thought they might at least make further inquiries. A brig 
called the Active of 100 tons was bought; and on board it went Hall 
with another missionary called Kendall (grandfather of the poet) who had 


lately come out. They reached the Bay of Islands, taking with them 
abundance of presents. They saw Ruatara, and persuaded him with his 
uncle, Hongi, and other chiefs to go to Sydney in the Active_, and 
there discuss the question of a mission station. They went, and Hongi 
guaranteed the protection of his tribe, the Ngapuhi, if the missionaries 
would settle in their territory. 


#12. The Mission Station.#--It was in November, 1814, that the Active_ 
sailed with the mission colony, consisting of Kendall, King, and Hall, 
their wives and five children and a number of mechanics; in all 
twenty-five Europeans, together with eight Maoris. They took three 
horses, a bull, two cows, and other live stock, and after a quick 

passage anchored near the north of the North Island. Marsden was with 
them as a visitor, to see the place fairly started. He was troubled on 
landing to find that the Ngapuhi were at war with their near neighbours, 
the Wangaroans, and he saw that little progress would be made till these 
tribes were reconciled. Marsden fearlessly entered with only one 
companion into the heart of the hostile tribe; met Tarra, the instigator 

of the Boyd_ massacre, and slept that night in the very midst of the 
Wangaroans. Wrapt up in his greatcoat, he lay close by Tarra, surrounded 
by the sleeping forms of men and women who, only a few years before, had 
gathered to the horrid feast. Surprised at this friendly trust, the 
Wangaroans were fascinated, and subsequently were led by him like 
children. They were soon induced to rub noses with the chiefs of Ngapuhi 
as a sign of reconciliation, and were then all invited on board the 
_Active_, where a merry breakfast brought old enemies together in 
friendly intercourse. 


The missionaries with twelve axes bought 200 acres of land on the shore 

of the Bay of Islands. Half an acre was soon enclosed by a fence; a few 
rough houses were built and a pole set up, upon which floated a white 

flag with a cross and a dove and the words "Good tidings"; Ruatara made 

a pulpit out of an old canoe, covered it with cloth, and put seats round 

it. There, on Christmas Day, 1814, Marsden preached the first sermon in 
New Zealand to a crowded Maori audience, who understood not one word of 
what was said, but who, perhaps, were benefited by the general 
impressiveness of the scene. 


In the following February, Marsden returned to Sydney, thinking the 
mission in a fair way of success. But all was not to be so harmonious as 
he dreamt; the liberated convicts, who formed the bulk of the crews of 
sealing and whaling vessels, treated the natives with coarseness and 
arrogance; the Maoris were quick to revenge themselves, and the murders, 
thefts, and quarrels along all the shore did more harm than the handful 

of missionaries could do good. Three or four times they wished to leave, 
and as often did Marsden return and persuade them to stay. Their lives 

at least were safe; for Hongi, the Ngapuhi chief, found that they were 
useful in the way of bringing trade about, but he was dissatisfied 


because they would not allow guns and powder to be sold by the white men 
to him and his people. 


#13. Tribal Wars.#--Hongi saw that the tribe which possessed most guns was 
sure to get the upper hand of all the others. He therefore contrived in 
another way to secure these wonderful weapons. For in 1820 when Kendall 
went home to England for a trip Hongi went with him, and saw with 
constant wonder the marvels of the great city. The sight of the fine 

English regiments, the arsenals, the theatres, the big elephant at 

Exeter Change Menagerie, all impressed deeply the Maori from New Zealand 
forests. He stayed for a while at Cambridge, assisting a professor to 

compile a dictionary of the Maori language, and going to church 

regularly all the time. Then he had an audience from George IV., who 

gave him many presents, and among others a complete suit of ancient 
armour. For a whole season, Hongi was a sort of lion among London 
society. People crowded to see a chief who had eaten dozens of men, and 

so many presents were given him that when he came back to Sydney he was 
a rich man. He sold everything, however, except his suit of armour, and 
with the money he bought 300 muskets and plenty of powder, which he took 
with him to New Zealand. Having reached his home he informed his tribe 
of the career of conquest he proposed; with these muskets he was going 

to destroy every enemy. "There is but one king in England," he said; 

"there shall be only one among the Maoris." He soon had a force of a 
thousand warriors, whom he embarked on board a fleet of canoes, and took 
to the southern shores of the Hauraki Gulf, where the Ngatimaru lived, 
ancient enemies of the Ngapuhi, who, however, felt secure in their 

numbers and in the strength of their great pah Totara. But Hongi 

captured the pah, and slew five hundred of the unfortunate inmates. The 
Ngatimaru tribe then retreated south into the valley of the Waikato 

River, and summoned their men and all their friends; a total of over 

three thousand were arrayed on that fatal battle-field. Hongi with his 
muskets gained a complete victory. He shot the hostile chief with his 

own gun, and tearing out his eyes, swallowed them on the field of 

battle. Over a thousand were killed, and Hongi and his men feasted on 

the spot for some days till three hundred bodies had been eaten. The 

victors then returned, bearing in their canoes another thousand 

captives, of whom many were slain and cooked to provide a share of the 
horrid feast to the women of the tribe. 


In his bloodthirsty wars Hongi showed great skill and energy. During the 
two following years he defeated, slaughtered, and ate large numbers of 
the surrounding tribes, and when a number of these unfortunate people 
withdrew to a pah of enormous strength, nearly surrounded by a bend of 
the Waikato River, he dragged his canoes over to that river, ascended 

it, dashed at the steep cliffs, the ditches and palisades, and once more 
the muskets won the day. A thousand fell in the fight; then the women 
and children were slaughtered in heaps. The strong tribe of the Arawa 
further south had their chief pah on an island in the middle of Lake 


Rotorua. Hongi with great labour carried his canoes over to the lake. 

The spear-armed Maoris could do nothing in defence while he shot at them 
from the lake; and when he assaulted the island, though they came down 
to the water's edge to repel him, again there was victory for the 

muskets. Thus did Hongi conquer till the whole North Island owned his 
ascendancy. But in 1827 his career came to an end, for having quarrelled 
with his former friends, the tribe of which Tarra was chief, he killed 

them all but twenty, but in the fight was himself shot through the 

lungs; for that tribe had now many muskets also, and a ball fired when 

the massacre was nearly over passed through Hongi's chest, leaving a 

hole which, though temporarily healed, caused his death a few months 
later. Pomaré succeeded him as chief of the Ngapuhi, and made that tribe 
still the terror of the island. At one pah Pomaré killed 400 men; and he 

had his own way for a time in all his fights. But the other tribes now 

began to see that they could not possibly save themselves except by 
getting muskets also, and as they offered ten times their value for them 

in pork and flax and other produce, English vessels brought them over in 
plenty. The remnant of the Waikato tribe having become well armed and 
well exercised in shooting under Te Whero Whero, they laid an ambush for 
Pomaré and killed him with almost the whole of the 500 men who were with 
him. The other tribes joined Te Whero Whero, and in successive battles 
ruined the Ngapuhi. Te Whero Whero held the leadership for a time, 
during which he almost exterminated the Taranaki tribe. He was 
practically lord of all the North Island till he met his match in 

Rauparaha, the most determined and wily of all the Maori leaders. He was 
the chief of a tribe living in the south of the North Island, and he 

gathered a wild fighting band out of the ruined tribes of his own and 

the surrounding districts. Many battles were fought between him and Te 
Whero Whero, in which sometimes as many as a thousand muskets were in 
use on each side. Rauparaha was at length overcome, and with difficulty 
escaped across the strait to the South Island, while Te Whero Whero 
massacred and enslaved all over the North Island, cooking as many as 200 
bodies after a single fight. And yet the evil was in a way its own cure, 

for, through strenuous endeavours, by this time every tribe had a 

certain proportion of its men well armed with muskets; and thus no 

single tribe ever afterwards got the same cruel ascendancy that was 
obtained first by the Ngapuhi and then by the Waikato tribe. But fights 

and ambushes, slaughters, the eating of prisoners and all the horrid 

scenes of Maori war went on from week to week all over the North 

Island. 
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When we come to Columbus himself, the accuracy of whose accounts has so 
recently been questioned, we find a Negro, Pedro Alonso Nifio, as the 

pilot of one of the famous three vessels. In 1496 Nifio sailed to Santo 
Domingo and he was also with Columbus on his third voyage. With two men, 
Cristébal de la Guerra, who served as pilot, and Luis de la Guerra, 

a Spanish merchant, in 1499 he planned what proved to be the first 
successful commercial voyage to the New World. 


The revival of slavery at the close of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
of the system of Negro slavery were due to the commercial expansion of 
Portugal in the fifteenth century. The very word Negro_ is the modern 
Spanish and Portuguese form of the Latin _niger_. In 1441 Prince Henry 
sent out one Gonzales, who captured three Moors on the African coast. 
These men offered as ransom ten Negroes whom they had taken. The Negroes 
were taken to Lisbon in 1442, and in 1444 Prince Henry regularly began 
the European trade from the Guinea Coast. For fifty years his country 
enjoyed a monopoly of the traffic. By 1474 Negroes were numerous in 
Spain, and special interest attaches to Juan de Valladolid, probably the 
first of many Negroes who in time came to have influence and power over 
their people under the authority of a greater state. He was addressed as 
"judge of all the Negroes and mulattoes, free or slaves, which are in 

the very loyal and noble city of Seville, and throughout the whole 
archbishopric thereof." After 1500 there are frequent references to 
Negroes, especially in the Spanish West Indies. Instructions to Ovando, 
governor of Hispaniola, in 1501, prohibited the passage to the Indies of 
Jews, Moors, or recent converts, but authorized him to take over Negro 
slaves who had been born in the power of Christians. These orders were 
actually put in force the next year. Even the restricted importation 

Ovando found inadvisable, and he very soon requested that Negroes be not 
sent, as they ran away to the Indians, with whom they soon made friends. 
Isabella accordingly withdrew her permission, but after her death 
Ferdinand reverted to the old plan and in 1505 sent to Ovando seventeen 
Negro slaves for work in the copper-mines, where the severity of the 
labor was rapidly destroying the Indians. In 1510 Ferdinand directed 

that fifty Negroes be sent immediately, and that more be sent later; and 

in April of this year over a hundred were bought in the Lisbon market. 
This, says Bourne,[1] was the real beginning of the African slave-trade 

to America. Already, however, as early as 1504, a considerable number 

of Negroes had been introduced from Guinea because, as we are informed, 
"the work of one Negro was worth more than that of four Indians." In 
1513 thirty Negroes assisted Balboa in building the first ships made on 
the Pacific Coast of America. In 1517 Spain formally entered upon the 


traffic, Charles V on his accession to the throne granting "license 

for the introduction of Negroes to the number of four hundred," and 
thereafter importation to the West Indies became a thriving industry. 
Those who came in these early years were sometimes men of considerable 
intelligence, having been trained as Mohammedans or Catholics. By 1518 
Negroes were at work in the sugar-mills in Hispaniola, where they seem 
to have suffered from indulgence in drinks made from sugarcane. In 1521 
it was ordered that Negro slaves should not be employed on errands as 

in general these tended to cultivate too close acquaintance with the 
Indians. In 1522 there was a rebellion on the sugar plantations in 
Hispaniola, primarily because the services of certain Indians were 
discontinued. Twenty Negroes from the Admiral's mill, uniting with 
twenty others who spoke the same language, killed a number of 
Christians. They fled and nine leagues away they killed another Spaniard 
and sacked a house. One Negro, assisted by twelve Indian slaves, also 
killed nine other Christians. After much trouble the Negroes were 
apprehended and several of them hanged. It was about 1526 that Negroes 
were first introduced within the present limits of the United States, 

being brought to a colony near what later became Jamestown, Va. Here the 
Negroes were harshly treated and in course of time they rose against 

their oppressors and fired their houses. The settlement was broken up, 
and the Negroes and their Spanish companions returned to Hispaniola, 
whence they had come. In 1540, in Quivira, in Mexico, there was a 
Negro who had taken holy orders; and in 1542 there were established at 
Guamanga three brotherhoods of the True Cross of Spaniards, one being 
for Indians and one for Negroes. 


[Footnote 1: Spain in America_, Vol. 3 in American Nation Series, p. 
270.] 


The outstanding instance of a Negro's heading in exploration is that of 
Estévanico (or Estévanillo, or Estévan, that is, Stephen), one of the 

four survivors of the ill-fated expedition of De Narvaez, who sailed 

from Spain, June 17, 1527. Having returned to Spain after many years of 
service in the New World, Pamfilo de Narvaez petitioned for a grant, and 
accordingly the right to conquer and colonize the country between the 
Rio de las Palmas, in eastern Mexico, and Florida was accorded him.[1] 
His force originally consisted of six hundred soldiers and 

colonists. The whole conduct of the expedition--incompetent in the 
extreme--furnished one of the most appalling tragedies of early 
exploration in America. The original number of men was reduced by half 
by storms and hurricanes and desertions in Santo Domingo and Cuba, and 
those who were left landed in April, 1528, near the entrance to Tampa 
Bay, on the west coast of Florida. One disaster followed another in the 
vicinity of Pensacola Bay and the mouth of the Mississippi until at 
length only four men survived. These were Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca; 
Andrés Dorantes de Carranza, a captain of infantry; Alonzo del Castillo 
Maldonado; and Estévanico, who had originally come from the west 
coast of Morocco and who was a slave of Dorantes. These men had most 


remarkable adventures in the years between 1528 and 1536, and as a 
narrative of suffering and privation Cabeza de Vaca's _Journal_ has 
hardly an equal in the annals of the continent. Both Dorantes and 
Estévanico were captured, and indeed for a season or two all four men 
were forced to sojourn among the Indians. They treated the sick, and 
with such success did they work that their fame spread far and wide 
among the tribes. Crowds followed them from place to place, showering 
presents upon them. With Alonzo de Castillo, Est¢vanico sojourned for 

a while with the Y guazes, a very savage tribe that killed its own male 
children and bought those of strangers. He at length escaped from these 
people and spent several months with the Avavares. He afterwards went 
with De Vaca to the Maliacones, only a short distance from the Avavares, 
and still later he accompanied Alonzo de Castillo in exploring the 
country toward the Rio Grande. He was unexcelled as a guide who could 
make his way through new territory. In 1539 he went with Fray Marcos of 
Nice, the Father Provincial of the Franciscan order in New Spain, as a 
guide to the Seven Cities of Cibola, the villages of the ancestors of 

the present Zufii Indians in western New Mexico. Preceding Fray Marcos 
by a few days and accompanied by natives who joined him on the way, he 
reached Hawikuh, the southern-most of the seven towns. Here he and all 
but three of his Indian followers were killed. 


[Footnote 1: Frederick W. Hodge, 3, in Spanish Explorers in the 
Southern United States_, 1528-1543, in "Original Narratives of Early 
American History," Scribner's, New York, 1907. Both the Narrative of 
Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and the Narrative of the Expedition of 
Coronado, by Pedro de Castefiada, are edited by Hodge, with illuminating 
introductions. ] 


3. Development of the Slave-Trade_ 


Portugal and Spain having demonstrated that the slave-trade was 
profitable, England also determined to engage in the traffic; and as 

early as 1530 William Hawkins, a merchant of Plymouth, visited the 
Guinea Coast and took away a few slaves. England really entered the 
field, however, with the voyage in 1562 of Captain John Hawkins, son of 
William, who in October of this year also went to the coast of Guinea. 
He had a fleet of three ships and one hundred men, and partly by the 
sword and partly by other means he took three hundred or more Negroes, 
whom he took to Santo Domingo and sold profitably.[1] He was richly 
laden going homeward and some of his stores were seized by Spanish 
vessels. Hawkins made two other voyages, one in 1564, and another, 
with Drake, in 1567. On his second voyage he had four armed ships, the 
largest being the Jesus_, a vessel of seven hundred tons, and a force 

of one hundred and seventy men. December and January (1564-5) he spent 
in picking up freight, and by sickness and fights with the Negroes he 

lost many of his men. Then at the end of January he set out for the 

West Indies. He was becalmed for twenty-one days, but he arrived at the 


Island of Dominica March 9. He traded along the Spanish coasts and on 
his return to England he touched at various points in the West Indies 

and sailed along the coast of Florida. On his third voyage he had five 
ships. He himself was again in command of the _Jesus_, while Drake 
was in charge of the _Judith_, a little vessel of fifty tons. He got 
together between four and five hundred Negroes and again went to 
Dominica. He had various adventures and at last was thrown by a storm on 
the coast of Mexico. Here after three days he was attacked by a Spanish 
fleet of twelve vessels, and all of his ships were destroyed except the 
_Judith_ and another small vessel, the _Minion_, which was so crowded 
that one hundred men risked the dangers on land rather than go to 

sea with her. On this last voyage Hawkins and Drake had among their 
companions the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester, who were then, like 
other young Elizabethans, seeking fame and fortune. It is noteworthy 
that in all that he did Hawkins seems to have had no sense of cruelty or 
wrong. He held religious services morning and evening, and in the spirit 
of the later Cromwell he enjoined upon his men to "serve God daily, love 
one another, preserve their victuals, beware of fire, and keep good 
company." Queen Elizabeth evidently regarded the opening of the 
slave-trade as a worthy achievement, for after his second voyage she 
made Hawkins a knight, giving him for a crest the device of a Negro's 
head and bust with the arms securely bound. 


[Footnote 1: Edward E. Hale in Justin Winsor's Narrative and Critical 
History of America_, III, 60.] 


France joined in the traffic in 1624, and then Holland and Denmark, and 
the rivalry soon became intense. England, with her usual aggressiveness, 
assumed a commanding position, and, much more than has commonly been 
supposed, the Navigation Ordinance of 1651 and the two wars with the 
Dutch in the seventeenth century had as their basis the struggle for 
supremacy in the slave-trade. The English trade proper began with the 
granting of rights to special companies, to one in 1618, to another in 

1631, and in 1662 to the "Company of Royal Adventurers," rechartered 

in 1672 as the "Royal African Company," to which in 1687 was given the 
exclusive right to trade between the Gold Coast and the British colonies 

in America. James, Duke of York, was interested in this last company, 

and it agreed to supply the West Indies with three thousand slaves 
annually. In 1698, on account of the incessant clamor of English 
merchants, the trade was opened generally, and any vessel carrying the 
British flag was by act of Parliament permitted to engage in it on 

payment of a duty of 10 per cent on English goods exported to Africa. 
New England immediately engaged in the traffic, and vessels from Boston 
and Newport went forth to the Gold Coast laden with hogsheads of rum. In 
course of time there developed a three-cornered trade by which molasses 
was brought from the West Indies to New England, made into rum to be 
taken to Africa and exchanged for slaves, the slaves in turn being 

brought to the West Indies or the Southern colonies.[1] A slave 

purchased for one hundred gallons of rum worth £10 brought from £20 to 


£50 when offered for sale in America.[2] Newport soon had twenty-two 
still houses, and even these could not satisfy the demand. England 
regarded the slave-trade as of such importance that when in 1713 she 
accepted the Peace of Utrecht she insisted on having awarded to her for 
thirty years the exclusive right to transport slaves to the Spanish 
colonies in America. When in the course of the eighteenth century the 
trade became fully developed, scores of vessels went forth each year 

to engage in it; but just how many slaves were brought to the present 
United States and how many were taken to the West Indies or South 
America, it is impossible to say. In 1726 the three cities of London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool alone had 171 ships engaged in the traffic, and 
the profits were said to warrant a thousand more, though such a number 
was probably never reached so far as England alone was concerned.[3] 


[Footnote 1: Bogart: Economic History_, 72.] 
[Footnote 2: Coman: Industrial History_, 78.] 


[Footnote 3: Ballagh: Slavery in Virginia, 12_.] 


4. Planting of Slavery in the Colonies_ 


It is only for Virginia that we can state with definiteness the year 

in which Negro slaves were first brought to an English colony on the 
mainland. When legislation on the subject of slavery first appears 
elsewhere, slaves are already present. "About the last of August 
(1619)," says John Rolfe in John Smith's Generall Historie_, "came in a 
Dutch man of warre, that sold us twenty Negars." These Negroes were 
sold into servitude, and Virginia did not give statutory recognition to 
slavery as a system until 1661, the importations being too small to make 
the matter one of importance. In this year, however, an act of assembly 
stated that Negroes were "incapable of making satisfaction for the time 
lost in running away by addition of time"; [1] and thus slavery gained a 
firm place in the oldest of the colonies. 


[Footnote 1: Hening: Statutes , II, 26 .] 


Negroes were first imported into Massachusetts from Barbadoes a year or 
two before 1638, but in John Winthrop's Journal_, under date February 
26 of this year, we have positive evidence on the subject as follows: 

"Mr. Pierce in the Salem ship, the Desire_, returned from the West 
Indies after seven months. He had been at Providence, and brought some 
cotton, and tobacco, and Negroes, etc., from thence, and salt from 
Tertugos. Dry fish and strong liquors are the only commodities for those 
parts. He met there two men-of-war, sent forth by the lords, etc., of 
Providence with letters of mart, who had taken divers prizes from the 
Spaniard and many Negroes." It was in 1641 that there was passed in 
Massachusetts the first act on the subject of slavery, and this was the 


first positive statement in any of the colonies with reference to 

the matter. Said this act: "There shall never be any bond slavery, 
villeinage, nor captivity among us, unless it be lawful captives, taken 
in just wars, and such strangers as willingly sell themselves or are 

sold to us, and these shall have all the liberties and Christian usages 
which the law of God established in Israel requires." This article 
clearly sanctioned slavery. Of the three classes of persons referred to, 
the first was made up of Indians, the second of white people under the 
system of indenture, and the third of Negroes. In this whole matter, as 
in many others, Massachusetts moved in advance of the other colonies. 
The first definitely to legalize slavery, in course of time she became 
also the foremost representative of sentiment against the system. In 
1646 one John Smith brought home two Negroes from the Guinea Coast, 
where we are told he "had been the means of killing near a hundred 
more." The General Court, "conceiving themselves bound by the first 
opportunity to bear witness against the heinous and crying sin of 
man-stealing," ordered that the Negroes be sent at public expense to 
their native country.[1] In later cases, however, Massachusetts did not 
find herself able to follow this precedent. In general in these early 
years New England was more concerned about Indians than about Negroes, 
as the presence of the former in large numbers was a constant menace, 
while Negro slavery had not yet assumed its most serious aspects. 


[Footnote 1: Coffin: Slave Insurrections_, 8.] 


In New York slavery began under the Dutch rule and continued under the 
English. Before or about 1650 the Dutch West India Company brought some 
Negroes to New Netherland. Most of these continued to belong to the 
company, though after a period of labor (under the common system of 
indenture) some of the more trusty were permitted to have small farms, 
from the produce of which they made return to the company. Their 
children, however, continued to be slaves. In 1664 New Netherland became 
New York. The next year, in the code of English laws that was drawn 

up, it was enacted that "no Christian shall be kept in bond slavery, 
villeinage, or captivity, except who shall be judged thereunto by 

authority, or such as willingly have sold or shall sell themselves." As 

at first there was some hesitancy about making Negroes Christians, this 

act, like the one in Massachusetts, by implication permitted slavery. 


It was in 1632 that the grant including what is now the states of 

Maryland and Delaware was made to George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore. 
Though slaves are mentioned earlier, it was in 1663-4 that the Maryland 
Legislature passed its first enactment on the subject of slavery. It was 
declared that "all Negroes and other slaves within this province, and 

all Negroes and other slaves to be hereinafter imported into this 

province, shall serve during life; and all children born of any Negro 

or other slave, shall be slaves as their fathers were, for the term of 

their lives." 


In Delaware and New Jersey the real beginnings of slavery are unusually 
hazy. The Dutch introduced the system in both of these colonies. In the 
laws of New Jersey the word _slaves_ occurs as early as 1664, and acts 
for the regulation of the conduct of those in bondage began with the 
practical union of the colony with New York in 1702. The lot of the 

slave was somewhat better here than in most of the colonies. Although 
the system was in existence in Delaware almost from the beginning of the 
colony, it did not receive legal recognition until 1721, when there was 
passed an act providing for the trial of slaves in a special court with 

two justices and six freeholders. 


As early as 1639 there are incidental reference to Negroes in 
Pennsylvania, and there are frequent references after this date.[1] In 

this colony there were strong objections to the importing of Negroes in 
spite of the demand for them. Penn in his charter to the Free Society of 
Traders in 1682 enjoined upon the members of this company that if they 
held black slaves these should be free at the end of fourteen years, 

the Negroes then to become the company's tenants.[2] In 1688 there 
originated in Germantown a protest against Negro slavery that was "the 
first formal action ever taken against the barter in human flesh within 
the boundaries of the United States." [3] Here a small company of 
Germans was assembled April 18, 1688, and there was drawn up a document 
signed by Garret Hendericks, Franz Daniel Pastorius, Dirck Op den 
Graeff, and Abraham Op den Graeff. The protest was addressed to the 
monthly meeting of the Quakers about to take place in Lower Dublin. 
The monthly meeting on April 30 felt that it could not pretend to take 
action on such an important matter and referred it to the quarterly 
meeting in June. This in turn passed it on to the yearly meeting, the 
highest tribunal of the Quakers. Here it was laid on the table, and 

for the next few years nothing resulted from it. About 1696, however, 
opposition to slavery on the part of the Quakers began to be active. In 
the colony at large before 1700 the lot of the Negro was regularly 

one of servitude. Laws were made for servants, white or black, and 
regulations and restrictions were largely identical. In 1700, however, 
legislation began more definitely to fix the status of the slave. In 

this year an act of the legislature forbade the selling of Negroes out 

of the province without their consent, but in other ways it denied the 
personality of the slave. This act met further formal approval in 1705, 
when special courts were ordained for the trial and punishment of 
slaves, and when importation from Carolina was forbidden on the ground 
that it made trouble with the Indians nearer home. In 1700 a maximum 
duty of 20s. was placed on each Negro imported, and in 1705 this was 
doubled, there being already some competition with white labor. In 1712 
the Assembly sought to prevent importation altogether by a duty of £20 
a head. This act was repealed in England, and a duty of £5 in 1715 was 
also repealed. In 1729, however, the duty was fixed at £2, at which 
figure it remained for a generation. 


[Footnote 1: Turner: The Negro in Pennsylvania , 1.] 


[Footnote 2: Ibid ., 21.] 


[Footnote 3: Faust: The German Element in the United States_, Boston, 
1909, I, 45.] 


It was almost by accident that slavery was officially recognized in 
Connecticut in 1650. The code of laws compiled for the colony in this 
year was especially harsh on the Indians. It was enacted that certain of 
them who incurred the displeasure of the colony might be made to serve 
the person injured or "be shipped out and exchanged for Negroes." In 
1680 the governor of the colony informed the Board of Trade that "as for 
blacks there came sometimes three or four in a year from Barbadoes, and 
they are usually sold at the rate of £22 apiece." These people were 
regarded rather as servants than as slaves, and early legislation was 
mainly in the line of police regulations designed to prevent their 

running away. 


In 1652 it was enacted in Rhode Island that all slaves brought into the 
colony should be set free after ten years of service. This law was not 
designed, as might be supposed, to restrict slavery. It was really a 
step in the evolution of the system, and the limit of ten years was by 
no means observed. "The only legal recognition of the law was in the 
series of acts beginning January 4, 1703, to control the wandering of 
African slaves and servants, and another beginning in April, 1708, in 
which the slave-trade was indirectly legalized by being taxed."[1] "In 
course of time Rhode Island became the greatest slave-trader in the 
country, becoming a sort of clearing-house for the other colonies."[2] 


[Footnote 1: William T. Alexander: History of the Colored Race in 
America, New Orleans, 1887, p. 136.] 


[Footnote 2: DuBois: Suppression of the Slave-Trade, 34.] 


New Hampshire, profiting by the experience of the neighboring colony of 
Massachusetts, deemed it best from the beginning to discourage 

slavery. There were so few Negroes in the colony as to form a quantity 
practically negligible. The system was recognized, however, an act being 
passed in 1714 to regulate the conduct of slaves, and another four years 
later to regulate that of masters. 


In North Carolina, even more than in most of the colonies, the system 
of Negro slavery was long controlled by custom rather than by legal 
enactment. It was recognized by law in 1715, however, and police 
regulations to govern the slaves were enacted. In South Carolina the 
history of slavery is particularly noteworthy. The natural resources 

of this colony offered a ready home for the system, and the laws here 
formulated were as explicit as any ever enacted. Slaves were first 
imported from Barbadoes, and their status received official confirmation 


in 1682. By 1720 the number had increased to 12,000, the white people 
numbering only 9,000. By 1698 such was the fear from the preponderance 
of the Negro population that a special act was passed to encourage white 
immigration. Legislation "for the better ordering of slaves" was passed 
in 1690, and in 1712 the first regular slave law was enacted. Once 
before 1713, the year of the Assiento Contract of the Peace of Utrecht, 
and several times after this date, prohibitive duties were placed on 
Negroes to guard against their too rapid increase. By 1734, however, 
importation had again reached large proportions; and in 1740, in 
consequence of recent insurrectionary efforts, a prohibitive duty 

several times larger than the previous one was placed upon Negroes 
brought into the province. 


The colony of Georgia was chartered in 1732 and actually founded the 
next year. Oglethorpe's idea was that the colony should be a refuge for 
persecuted Christians and the debtor classes of England. Slavery was 
forbidden on the ground that Georgia was to defend the other English 
colonies from the Spaniards on the South, and that it would not be able 

to do this if like South Carolina it dissipated its energies in guarding 
Negro slaves. For years the development of Georgia was slow, and the 
prosperous condition of South Carolina constantly suggested to the 
planters that "the one thing needful" for their highest welfare was 

slavery. Again and again were petitions addressed to the trustees, 

George Whitefield being among those who most urgently advocated the 
innovation. Moreover, Negroes from South Carolina were sometimes hired 
for life, and purchases were openly made in Savannah. It was not until 
1749, however, that the trustees yielded to the request. In 1755 the 
legislature passed an act that regulated the conduct of the slaves, and 

in 1765 a more regular code was adopted. Thus did slavery finally gain a 
foothold in what was destined to become one of the most important of the 
Southern states. 


For the first fifty or sixty years of the life of the colonies the 
introduction of Negroes was slow; the system of white servitude 
furnished most of the labor needed, and England had not yet won 
supremacy in the slave-trade. It was in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century that importations began to be large, and in the 
course of the eighteenth century the numbers grew by leaps and bounds. 
In 1625, six years after the first Negroes were brought to the colony, 
there were in Virginia only 23 Negroes, 12 male, 11 female. [1] In 1659 
there were 300; but in 1683 there were 3,000 and in 1708, 12,000. In 
1680 Governor Simon Bradstreet reported to England with reference to 
Massachusetts that "no company of blacks or slaves" had been brought 
into the province since its beginning, for the space of fifty years, 

with the exception of a small vessel that two years previously, after a 
twenty months' voyage to Madagascar, had brought hither between forty 
and fifty Negroes, mainly women and children, who were sold for £10, 
£15, and £20 apiece; occasionally two or three Negroes were brought from 
Barbadoes or other islands, and altogether there were in Massachusetts 


at the time not more than 100 or 120. 
[Footnote 1: Virginia Magazine of History_, VII, 364.] 


The colonists were at first largely opposed to the introduction of 
slavery, and numerous acts were passed prohibiting it in Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere; and in Georgia, as we have seen, it had at 
first been expressly forbidden. English business men, however, had no 
scruples about the matter. About 1663 a British Committee on 

Foreign Plantations declared that "black slaves are the most useful 
appurtenances of a plantation," [1] and twenty years later the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade stated that "the colonists could not possibly 
subsist" without an adequate supply of slaves. Laws passed in the 
colonies were regularly disallowed by the crown, and royal governors 
were warned that the colonists would not be permitted to "discourage a 
traffic so beneficial to the nation." Before 1772 Virginia passed not 
less than thirty-three acts looking toward the prohibition of the 
importation of slaves, but in every instance the act was annulled by 
England. In the far South, especially in South Carolina, we have seen 
that there were increasingly heavy duties. In spite of all such efforts 
for restriction, however, the system of Negro slavery, once well 
started, developed apace. 


[Footnote 1: Bogart: Economic History_, 73.] 


In two colonies not among the original thirteen but important in the 

later history of the United States, Negroes were present at a very early 
date, in the Spanish colony of Florida from the very first, and in the 
French colony of Louisiana as soon as New Orleans really began to grow. 
Negroes accompanied the Spaniards in their voyages along the South 
Atlantic coast early in the sixteenth century, and specially trained 
Spanish slaves assisted in the founding of St. Augustine in 1565. The 
ambitious schemes in France of the great adventurer, John Law, and 
especially the design of the Mississippi Company (chartered 1717) 
included an agreement for the importation into Louisiana of six thousand 
white persons and three thousand Negroes, the Company having secured 
among other privileges the exclusive right to trade with the colony for 
twenty-five years and the absolute ownership of all mines in it. The 
sufferings of some of the white emigrants from France--the kidnapping, 
the revenge, and the chicanery that played so large a part--all make 

a story complete in itself. As for the Negroes, it was definitely 

stipulated that these should not come from another French colony without 
the consent of the governor of that colony. The contract had only begun 
to be carried out when Law's bubble burst. However, in June, 1721, there 
were 600 Negroes in Louisiana; in 1745 the number had increased to 
2020. The stories connected with these people are as tragic and wildly 
romantic as are most of the stories in the history of Louisiana. In 

fact, this colony from the very first owed not a little of its abandon 

and its fascination to the mysticism that the Negroes themselves brought 


from Africa. In the midst of much that is apocryphal one or two events 
or episodes stand out with distinctness. In 1729, Perier, governor at 

the time, testified with reference to a small company of Negroes who 
had been sent against the Indians as follows: "Fifteen Negroes in whose 
hands we had put weapons, performed prodigies of valor. If the blacks 
did not cost so much, and if their labors were not so necessary to the 
colony, it would be better to turn them into soldiers, and to dismiss 

those we have, who are so bad and so cowardly that they seem to have 
been manufactured purposely for this colony[1]." Not always, however, 
did the Negroes fight against the Indians. In 1730 some representatives 
of the powerful Banbaras had an understanding with the Chickasaws by 
which the latter were to help them in exterminating all the white people 
and in setting up an independent republic[2]. They were led by a strong 
and desperate Negro named Samba. As a result of this effort for freedom 
Samba and seven of his companions were broken on the wheel and a woman 
was hanged. Already, however, there had been given the suggestion of the 
possible alliance in the future of the Indian and the Negro. From the 
very first also, because of the freedom from restraint of all the 

elements of population that entered into the life of the colony, there 

was the beginning of that mixture of the races which was later to tell 

so vitally on the social life of Louisiana and whose effects are so 

readily apparent even to-day. 


[Footnote 1: Gayarré: History of Louisiana_, I, 435.] 


[Footnote 2: Ibid ., I, 440.] 


5. The Wake of the Slave-Ship 


Thus it was that Negroes came to America. Thus it was also, we might 
say, that the Negro Problem came, though it was not for decades, not 
until the budding years of American nationality, that the ultimate 

reaches of the problem were realized. Those who came were by no means 
all of exactly the same race stock and language. Plantations frequently 
exhibited a variety of customs, and sometimes traditional enemies became 
brothers in servitude. The center of the colonial slave-trade was the 
African coast for about two hundred miles east of the great Niger River. 
From this comparatively small region came as many slaves as from all the 
rest of Africa together. A number of those who came were of entirely 
different race stock from the Negroes; some were Moors, and a very few 
were Malays from Madagascar. 


The actual procuring of the slaves was by no means as easy a process as 

is sometimes supposed. In general the slave mart brought out the most 
vicious passions of all who were in any way connected with the traffic. 
The captain of a vessel had to resort to various expedients to get his 

cargo. His commonest method was to bring with him a variety of gay 
cloth, cheap ornaments, and whiskey, which he would give in exchange for 


slaves brought to him. His task was most simple when a chieftain of 
one tribe brought to him several hundred prisoners of war. Ordinarily, 
however, the work was more toilsome, and kidnapping a favorite method, 
though individuals were sometimes enticed on vessels. The work was 
always dangerous, for the natives along the slave-coast soon became 
suspicious. After they had seen some of their tribesmen taken away, they 
learned not to go unarmed while a slave-vessel was on the coast, and 
very often there were hand-to-hand encounters. It was not long before it 
began to be impressed upon those interested in the trade that it was not 
good business to place upon the captain of a vessel the responsibility 

of getting together three or four hundred slaves, and that it would be 
better if he could find his cargo waiting for him when he came. Thus 
arose the so-called factories, which were nothing more than warehouses. 
Along the coast were placed small settlements of Europeans, whose 
business it was to stimulate slave-hunting expeditions, negotiate for 
slaves brought in, and see that they were kept until the arrival of the 
ships. Practically every nation engaged in the traffic planted factories 

of this kind along the West Coast from Cape Verde to the equator; and 
thus it was that this part of Africa began to be the most flagrantly 
exploited region in the world; thus whiskey and all the other vices of 
civilization began to come to a simple and home-loving people. 


Once on board the slaves were put in chains two by two. When the ship 
was ready to start, the hold of the vessel was crowded with moody and 
unhappy wretches who most often were made to crouch so that their knees 
touched their chins, but who also were frequently made to lie on their 
sides "spoon-fashion." Sometimes the space between floor and ceiling 
was still further diminished by the water-barrels; on the top of these 
barrels boards were placed, on the boards the slaves had to lie, and 

in the little space that remained they had to subsist as well as they 

could. There was generally only one entrance to the hold, and provision 
for only the smallest amount of air through the gratings on the sides. 

The clothing of a captive, if there was any at all, consisted of only 

a rag about the loins. The food was half-rotten rice, yams, beans, or 
soup, and sometimes bread and meat; the cooking was not good, nor was 
any care taken to see that all were fed. Water was always limited, a 

pint a day being a generous allowance; frequently no more than a gill 
could be had. The rule was to bring the slaves from the hold twice a 

day for an airing, about eight o'clock in the morning and four in the 
afternoon; but this plan was not always followed. On deck they were made 
to dance by the lash, and they were also forced to sing. Thus were born 
the sorrow-songs, the last cry of those who saw their homeland vanish 
behind them--forever. 


Sometimes there were stern fights on board. Sometimes food was refused 

in order that death might be hastened. When opportunity served, some 
leaped overboard in the hope of being taken back to Africa. Throughout 

the night the hold resounded with the moans of those who awoke from 
dreams of home to find themselves in bonds. Women became hysterical, and 


both men and women became insane. Fearful and contagious diseases broke 
out. Smallpox was one of these. More common was ophthalmia, a frightful 
inflammation of the eyes. A blind, and hence a worthless, slave was 

thrown to the sharks. The putrid atmosphere, the melancholy, and the 
sudden transition from heat to cold greatly increased the mortality, 

and frequently when morning came a dead and a living slave were found 
shackled together. A captain always counted on losing one-fourth of his 
cargo. Sometimes he lost a great deal more. 


Back on the shore a gray figure with strained gaze watched the ship fade 
away--an old woman sadly typical of the great African mother. With her 
vision she better than any one else perceived the meaning of it all. The 
men with hard faces who came to buy and sell might deceive others, but 
not her. In a great vague way she felt that something wrong had attacked 
the very heart of her people. She saw men wild with the whiskey of the 
Christian nations commit crimes undreamed of before. She did not like 
the coast towns; the girl who went thither came not home again, and a 
young man was lost to all that Africa held dear. In course of time she 
saw every native craft despised, and instead of the fabric that her own 
fingers wove her children yearned for the tinsel and the gewgaws of the 
trader. She cursed this man, and she called upon all her spirits 

to banish the evil. But when at last all was of no avail--when the 
strongest youth or the dearest maiden had gone--she went back to her hut 
and ate her heart out in the darkness. She wept for her children and 
would not be comforted because they were not. Then slowly to the 
untutored mind somehow came the promise: "These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.... They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes." 


BIT ED BD EDEL BL BH BBD 
TRIBAL ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Social Life of the Blackfoot Indians, by Clark Wissler 
1911 


In a way, the band may be considered the social and political unit. 

There is, in a general sense, a band chief, but we have failed to find 
good grounds for assuming that he has any formal right to a title or an 
office. He is one of an indefinite number of men designated as head men. 
These head men may be considered as the social aristocracy, holding 
their place in society in the same indefinite and uncertain manner as 

the social leaders of our own communities. Thus, we hear that no 
Blackfoot can aspire to be looked upon as a head man unless he is able 


to entertain well, often invite others to his board, and make a practice 
of relieving the wants of his less fortunate band members. Such 
practices are sure to strain the aspirant’s resources and many sink 

under it; but he who can meet all such demands soon acquires a place in 
the social life of the band that is often proof against the ill fortunes 

of later years. This phase of their social life is very much alive, 

having survived not only the changes in economic conditions brought 
about by the reservation system but the direct opposition of its 

officers. This story is oft repeated: a young man takes to stock 

raising, accumulates cattle and horses, gradually taking into nominal 
employ all his less able relatives who thus come to depend upon him. 
Presently, he wakes up to the situation and entertains an ambition to 
become the leading head man of his band, or even of all bands. Then 
begins a campaign. He makes feasts, gives presents, buys medicines, and 
supports ceremonies; thus making his home the center of social and 
ceremonial activities, the leadership of which he assumes. His rivals 

are stirred to activity also and the contest goes on apace. From 
observation, we believe that bankruptcy is the usual result; but, unless 
this comes at the very beginning of the effort, the aspirant acquires 
enough prestige to give him some claim to being a head man for the rest 
of his days even though he becomes a hanger-on at the door of a younger 
aspirant. 


Thus, the head men are those who are or have been social leaders. 
Naturally, individual worth counts in such contests and he who is born 
to lead will both in matters great and small. In former times, these 
rivalries often led to assassination and other dark deeds. 


Before the reservation system came in, deeds of the warpath were also 
essential to the production of a head man, for in them was the place to 
demonstrate the power to lead. Great deeds in social and ceremonial life 
would alone elevate one to the status of a head man, though as a rule 
the warpath was the line of least resistance. 


These head men of uncertain tenure come to regard one or two of their 
number as leaders, or chiefs. Such chiefs rarely venture to act without 
the advice of some head men, as to stand alone would be next to fatal. 
In tribal assemblies, the head men of the bands usually look to one of 
these as spokesman, and speak of him as their chief. 


While the tenure and identity of a head man is thus somewhat vague, his 
functions are rather definite. He is the guardian and defender of the 

social order in its broadest sense. Of this, he is fully conscious; as, 

for example, no man of importance will accept an invitation to visit for 

a time in a distant band or tribe without calling a consultation. Should 
some head men of his band indicate disapproval, the invitations will be 
declined. The theory is that the welfare of his band is endangered by 

his absence. Above all, the head men are expected to preserve the peace. 
Should a dispute arise in which members of their band are concerned, one 


or more of them are expected to step in as arbitrators or even as police 
officials if the occasion demand. When it is suspicioned that a man 
contemplates a crime or the taking of personal vengeance some head men 
go to his tipi and talk with him, endeavoring to calm him, giving much 
kind advice as to the proper course for the good of all concerned. If he 
has been wronged, they often plead for mercy toward his enemy. Again, 
the head men may be appealed to for redress against a fellow member of 
the band. In the adjustment of such cases the head men proceed by tact, 
persuasion, and extreme deliberation. They restrain the young men, as 
much as possible, after the same method. In all such functions, they are 
expected to succeed without resort to violence. 


For mild persistent misconduct, a method of formal ridicule is sometimes 
practised. When the offender has failed to take hints and suggestions, 
the head men may take formal notice and decide to resort to discipline. 
Some evening when all are in their tipis, a head man will call out to a 
neighbor asking if he has observed the conduct of Mr. A. This starts a 
general conversation between the many tipis, in which all the grotesque 
and hideous features of Mr. A’s acts are held up to general ridicule 
amid shrieks of laughter, the grilling continuing until far into the 

night. The mortification of the victim is extreme and usually drives him 
into temporary exile or, as formerly, upon the warpath to do desperate 
deeds. 


When there is trouble between members of different bands, the head men 
of each endeavor to bring about a settlement. Thus, if one of the 
contending party is killed, the band of the deceased sends notice to the 
murderer’s band that a payment must be made. In the meantime, the 
murderer may have called upon a head man of his own band to explain the 
deed. The head men then discuss the matter and advise that horses and 
other property be sent over to the injured band at once. A crier goes 
about with the order and members of the band contribute.[27] This offer 
may be refused by the injured band and a demand made for the culprit’s 
life. No matter how revolting the offence, the band is reluctant to give 

up the accused without a fight. If no presents are sent in a reasonable 
time, the injured band assembles in force and marches out. A head man 
meets them for a conference, but a fight is likely. After a conflict of 

this kind, the band killing the greatest number moves to a distant part 

of the country and when the camp circle is formed keeps in sight but far 
out to one side. This separation may continue for a year or more. In all 
such disputes between bands, the head men of other bands may step in to 
preserve the peace; but, according to report, they seldom accomplish 
anything. 


Taking the Piegan, Blood, and Blackfoot as tribes, we may say that there 
was a head chief for each. His office was more definite than that of a 
band chief, though he was not formally elected. All the head men of the 
various tribes came by degrees to unanimity as to who would succeed the 
living chief, though the matter was rarely discussed in formal council. 


The main function of the tribal chief was to call councils, he having 

some discretion as to who should be invited. Some writers claim the 
Blackfoot appointed two chiefs, one for peace and one for war; but we 
could find no evidence for this, except that some band chiefs came to 
have special reputations for ability as war leaders and were likely to 

be called upon in time of need. They were not, however, regarded as head 
chiefs. While the office of head chief was not hereditary, there was a 
natural desire among the chief’s band to retain the office; thus it is 

said that among the Piegan most of them have been members of the 
Fat-roasters. 


Everything of importance was settled in council. While each band was 
represented there was no fixed membership; yet the head chief usually 
invited those in excess of one member for each band. There seems to have 
been no formal legislation and no provisions for voting. In former 

times, the council was rarely convened except in summer. At the end of 

the fall hunt, the bands separated for the winter to assemble again in 

the spring at some appointed place. Even in summer they would often camp 
in two or three bodies, each one under the leadership of some 

able-bodied band chief, coming together for the sun dance at which time 
only the whole tribal government was in existence. 


The organized men’s societies among the Blackfoot were, when in large 
camps, subject to the orders of the head chief or executive of the 

council and on such occasions seem to have exercised the functions of 

the head men of the respective bands. This subject will be taken up 

under another head, but it is a matter of some interest to note how, 

when such camps were formed, the head men of the bands were merged into 
a council for the whole and the men’s societies became their executive 
and police agents under the direction of the head chief. Thus, when 

there was danger, certain societies were detailed to guard duty, 

especially at night. As the chief aim of an organized summer camp was to 
hunt buffalo and the success of a general hunt depended upon successful 
co-operation, the discipline was devised to that end. The head chief 

gave out orders for making and breaking camp, and rules and punishments 
were announced. Thus, a man found running buffalo or riding about 
outside without orders might have his clothes torn off, be deprived of 

his arms, his horse’s ears and tail cropped. Should he resist, he might 

be quirted and his hair cropped. His tipi and personal property might be 
destroyed. However, these were extreme punishments, it being regarded as 
best to get along by persuading the would-be wrong-doer to desist. The 
punishment inflicted by the members of societies were not personally 
resented, as they were acting entirely within their rights. As to 

whether the men’s societies were police by virtue of their own 
membership, or whether they were individually called out to form an 
independent body is not certain, but will be discussed elsewhere. 


A long time ago Nathaniel J. Wyeth[28] set down some interesting 
theories concerning the economic reasons for the unorganized state of 


the Shoshone in contrast to the buffalo-hunting horsemen of the Plains. 
He doubtless sensed a truth in so far as the camp organization of the 
Plains is considered as a type of government having for its chief 
function the supervision and conservation of their immediate resources. 
Perhaps of all cultural phases in this area, the one most often detailed 

in the older literature is the organization and control of the camp when 
pursuing buffalo. So far as we have read, the accounts for the different 
tribes are strikingly identical and agree with the data from the 

Blackfoot. In most every case, the horse, the tipi, the camp circle, and 
the soldier-band police were present, even though the participants, when 
at home lived in houses and cultivated corn. That the camp circle, or 
band circle, is a special type of tribal political organization in this 

area seems obvious. It would be suggestive to know just how some of the 
tribes having clan organizations adjusted themselves to this scheme when 
using the circle.[29] 


[27] One informant commented on this paragraph as follows: When the 
payment is made it is through the head men of the bands concerned. The 
head man of the band to which the wronged party belongs is given the 
offerings and he passes on them. When he judges them ample, he takes 
them to the wronged party and tells him to drop the case now since he 
has received full damages. 


[28] Schoolcraft, 205-228. 


[29] We have heard that the Winnebago used a provisional band scheme for 
the circle, entirely independent of their regular social organization 

and in conscious imitation of the Dakota. If this proves correct, it 

will throw some light on the whole problem of bands and camp circles. 


Of Pk? te if te? te te he Pr dir i 
UTILISING THE SEA 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Hundred Years Hence, by T. Baron Russell 
1905 





Except for a small tribute in the shape of fish food and certain 

salts the ocean is to-day almost a dead loss to the world, and what 

is worse, the greatest of all obstacles to progress. It separates 

us from our kin, wrecks our ships, claims a yearly toll of dead, and 

is barren, fruitless, a mere receptacle for garbage. A hundred years 
hence we shall have awakened to these facts and found means to make 
"the caverns vast of ocean old" something better than a subject for 

the poet and a resting-place for the dead whom it murders. 


Not every dream, however, can be realised--not even the 

engineer's. Some years ago certain ardent spirits in France announced 
that the desert of Sahara lay below the level of the sea and could be 
flooded with the Atlantic or Mediterranean. The effect of this, it was 
considered, would not merely be to inconvenience certain Arabs, but to 
change entirely the climate of the rest of equatorial Africa. Laved by 
the beneficent waves of ocean, lands at present uninhabitable would, it 
was declared, become fertile and salubrious. The project was dismissed 
or shelved as impracticable from engineering difficulties. Shall we, 

a hundred years hence, have met these difficulties? 


Probably not. To work such changes in the distribution of land 

and water will be a thing not indeed beyond the power of the next 
century's engineers, but beyond their daring. The accomplishment 

of them might, if at all rapid, be attended by frightful disasters, 

some of which can be readily estimated, but of which the worst would 
probably remain unforeseen and unimagined until the irrevocable moment 
of fulfilment. To increase to this extent the area of the world's 
oceans, without increasing (as of course we could not increase) 

their mass, would perceptibly lower the level of the sea everywhere, 
and in accordance with the well-known hydrostatic law things would 
"right themselves" on a cataclysmal scale. Every narrow strait in 

the world, every oceanic canal would become, for the time being, 

a roaring cataract. The Mediterranean would rush tumultuously out 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, and the overflow 
would flood the adjacent lands. The Straits of Dover would roar like 
Niagara, and all Kent, and the low-lying north-east corner of France, 
would be devastated. The isthmus of Panama might at the same time 
be swept away, for the narrow banks of the completed Panama Canal 
would certainly give way before the weight of the two oceans. All 
the rivers of the world would rush down in spate until they ran 
nearly dry from the increased outfall. The sea would recede from 

all the coasts. Along with this fall in the level of the sea would 

come tempests such as, since the appearance of man on the planet, 
the world has never known. For the sea-supported atmosphere would 
suck into its vacuum the whole weight of the over-lying air until 
pressure was equalised. And the climate of all the world would be 
reconstituted in new and probably inconvenient ways. 


No. We cannot venture thus to change the face of creation. What we can 
and shall do is to make the best of it. In a hundred years' time many 
countries at present undeveloped will be rich and populous. Canada, for 
one example, has an area greater than that of the United States, with a 
population smaller than the population of Greater London. And Canada, 
endowed as it is with almost every source of wealth, will before long 
become perhaps the richest country in the world. By this time next 
century it will also be one of the most populous. Siberia, again, 

with many fertile and salubrious tracts, will certainly have been more 
intelligently utilised than by making a vast prison of it. But when 


all the regions available for human habitation are populated and made 
use of, the centres of civilisation will probably lie very much where 
they lie now; and here the congested populations will have found that 
they can no longer tolerate the waste of a neglected ocean. As we push 
outward from the centre of the continents, the seaboard will have to 
be utilised and extended. There is nothing to daunt the engineers of 

a hundred years hence in the project of erecting on the sea a vast 
floating city, fully as convenient as the present cities of terra 

firma, and, while vastly more healthful, quite substantial enough to 
resist storm and every motion of the sea, except the tides on which 
the city will rise and fall--tides which will no doubt furnish the 
motive power of many conveniences in ocean cities. 


There are great advantages in a city thus founded, as compared with 
those we at present inhabit; and we certainly shall not be able to 
neglect them. There will be no particular reason for economy of space 
or for insalubrious overcrowding (since the sea has no landlord), and 
breadth would make for stability as well as for convenience. Urban 
traffic will employ an entirely new light vehicle, the skimmer. It 

has been mentioned as a thing beyond doubt that the ships of a hundred 
years hence will no longer float in the sea, but ride on its surface, 

thus evading both the instability and the resistance at present so 
troublesome to marine engineers. As soon as the necessity arises 

for providing street traffic in the ocean city--when "the sea is in 

the broad, the narrow streets, ebbing and flowing, and the salt weed 
clings to the marble of her palaces"--invention will meet the demand, 
and light street waggons and carriages will everywhere glide about, 
performing the daily needs of the inhabitants. Something in the nature 
of break-waters will provide against wave-play and form an unequalled 
exterior boulevard; and by means of an invention which will long 

since have been called for by the requirements of other localities, 

the air of dwelling-houses in the ocean city will be wholesomely 

freed from damp. 


For we shall certainly not have failed to act upon our knowledge of 
the fact that irregularities in the proportion of atmospheric moisture 
are responsible for the unhealthiness of certain areas; and we shall 
have learned, by means of the anhydrator, to provide any place with 
exactly the degree of damp or dryness necessary to health. The same 
apparatus, by desiccating the air to the extreme point, will keep 

the houses of an ocean city dry and thus do away with an objection 
which would make homes built on the water insufferable to-day. 


If we have not wholly reformed throughout the world our system of 
land tenure, the conquered ocean will unquestionably relieve the 
tension which is created by it, and perhaps a radical change of this 
character will only become possible when the enormous advantages of 
it have been practically exemplified. 


But there is another way in which the conquest of ocean ought to prove 
a great economic boon to the world. Except in the case of a few coal 
mines, with shafts sunk near the sea beach, we have hardly at all begun 
to investigate the contents of the ocean floor. There is, so far as I 

am aware, no particular reason to doubt that the constitution of the 
subterranean world is in most respects very much the same under the 
sea as under the land. Probably vast riches, as yet undreamed of, lie 
below the surface of the ocean and beneath its floor. There can be no 
question that the needs of the world will make us eager to tap them, 

as we should already have begun to, if any way could be discovered of 
overcoming the engineering difficulties involved. These difficulties, 

in the present state of our knowledge, may well appal the stoutest 
imagination. The problem presented by the immense and paralysing air 
pressure in a mine at this great depth would have to be overcome. Even 
in some great terrestrial excavations already made the problem occurs: 
and where (as in river tunnels and elsewhere) men attempt to work 

in great air-pressures artificially induced, the phenomenon called 
caisson-disease occasions practical difficulty. But the mere fact of 

an achievement being almost inconceivable in the light of present 
knowledge and invention must not be allowed to put a clog upon a 
forecast of what next century may attain. It is a hypothesis which 

the reader has been invited to accept, not merely that discovery and 
invention will go on, but that they will go at a constantly-increasing 
pace. We must not, therefore, allow what may well seem, at the 

present day, insuperable engineering difficulties to forbid the 

belief that the undiscovered wealth of the earth below the sea will be 
tapped for the benefit of the new age. What minerals may lie there, 

a rich heirloom for the coming time, we can but roughly imagine. But 
enterprise and the world's necessities will spur us on to search them 
out, until the new people, deriving like a fresh Anteeus constant 

stores of strength from Mother Earth, will enter into possessions 

which must vastly relieve their necessities. Individual enterprise 

will solve the problems and reap its store of profits. But the ocean 

is no-man's land, and the people--perhaps a world-people, for this 
purpose at least not subdivided into antagonistic communities--will 
beyond doubt take toll, for the relief of general taxation, from the 
earnings of the new mineralogy. 


In other ways, too, the sea itself will be made use of. We shall get 

our salt from it, the process of separation being electrolytic. Fish 

will probably be eaten later than any other form of animal food. But 

the chief gift of the sea to the life of the future will be the two 

gases of which water is composed--oxygen and hydrogen: and the other 
gas, chlorine, which forms half the salt, as well as the metal sodium 
which forms the other half, will probably have many new uses found for 
them. Liquefied oxygen will no doubt be our sole disinfectant. It will 
also replace the poisonous, noisome and destructive bleaching agents 
used to-day. Hydrogen, the lightest of all gases, will be another 

staple of commerce. It will (as we have elsewhere seen) probably be 


the only fuel employed, for its combustion furnishes the greatest 

heat terrestrially known, and its flame is smokeless and yields no 
poisonous by-product. Moreover, the evaporation of liquid hydrogen, 
by a sort of curious revenge, produces the greatest available cold. If 
anything in the nature of balloons should survive the century hydrogen 
will inflate them, and both our hydrogen and our oxygen will most 
likely be got by preference from the sea. There are many reasons for 
this preference. Probably there will be some advantage in the matter 

of expense, since the salts of ocean water would be a by-product 

of the operation, and it is conceivable that a use may be found for 

the rarer among them, which could only be obtained in satisfactory 
quantities by reducing to dryness huge amounts of water. And potable or 
spring waters will perhaps be too precious a commodity to be consumed 
unnecessarily. Distilled water could no doubt be used for drinking 
purposes, and bacteriologically it is of course unexceptionable; but 
there are certain objections to it, and though these may doubtless 

be overcome, natural waters have a value which cannot be ignored. 


Thus the oceans of the world, as yet mere watery deserts, useful 

to hardly a calculable percentage of the people (and then only at 

the expense of the rest) will have become the world's inheritance, 

and its hoarded wealth will stave off the time--whose coming we must 
not ignore--when our world-capital begins to be exhausted. For that 
time must come. We are living upon the hoards which the womb of our 
mother the earth has borne to our father the sun. But our mother is, 

in respect at all events of mineral wealth, past the age of conception; 
and every century brings us more rapidly near to the time when we 
shall, like spendthrifts, have lived out our capital. Already the end 

of coal is in sight. When, at the end of a vista however long, we begin 
to be able to foresee the exhaustion of other minerals, we shall face 

a problem appalling in its nature. Perhaps before our store of heat 
gives out and reduces earth to the state of a dead world like the moon, 
we shall already have exhausted our stock. No economies in the use of 
scrap metal and the re-employment of the material of machines which 
have been superseded can save us from ultimate metallic bankruptcy 
in a future calculated perhaps in thousands (but not many thousands) 
of years. Our only succour seems to lie in a conception for which 
(despite the efforts of some lively thinkers who have been obliged 

to ignore all but the least important difficulties of the subject) we 

have no material--the conception of means by which the cold depths of 
interplanetary space may be traversed. Even if we allow imagination, 
untrammelled by the most evident necessities of the case, to suggest 

a speed of transport computable only by astronomical analogies, we 
still lag behind anything which could serve this purpose, unless we 
concurrently believe that human life shall, by that time, be lengthened 
into centuries. Otherwise, however recklessly we may conceive of speed 
in interplanetary travel, man would almost require to live for many 
centuries in order to reach and return from any destination which 
would not inevitably destroy him by fire or cold when he arrived at 


it. Most likely man is for ever destined to accept the bounds of his 
own planet, and to be limited by its resources. In order that these 
resources may be utilised to the uttermost of his needs, the contents 
of the ocean floor must undoubtedly be laid under contribution, and 
probably we shall not antedate this achievement if we consider that 
it will have been at least entered upon a hundred years hence. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Project Gutenberg's A Fantasy of Far Japan, by Baron Kencho Suyematsu 


A talk on brackens--Eating of fruits without peeling--A pet 
tortoise--Remarks on languages--Discourses on jiujitsu--Comparison of 
jiujitsu and wrestling--Japanese art and the Kokkwa--Pictures in the 
Gospel--Discourse on Bushido, its history and the origin of the 
term--Explanation of the terms Daimio, Samurai, and Bushi--Its 
literature--Japanese revenge and European duel--Japanese sword--Soul of 
Samurai--General Stoessel and a broken sword--Discussion on Japanese 
social morality--Japan far cleaner than any other nation--The condition 

at the time of the transition--General view of the westernised 
Japan--Occidental vulgarity 


I was at the luncheon table of the Duke and Duchess of Fairfield: quite 
_en famille_, there being present only a young nobleman of Italian 
descent besides the duke and duchess and their two daughters. 


In the course of luncheon, casual mention was made by one of the young 
ladies of the fronds of bracken, called warabi_ in Japan, regarding 
which I had made some remarks in England as to its edible properties. 


--'T have read in some English papers all that you said about it,' said 
the young nobleman; 'and, indeed, most of the French journals have also 
reported it since.’ 


--'Yes, after I had initiated the matter, almost all the English 

papers, both in town and country, made some comments. I have even read 
that a philanthropic gentleman had reproduced the necessary information 
in leaflet form, for distribution amongst the needy people in some parts 
of Wales, where there is often a scarcity of food. The starch made from 
the roots of bracken is considered in Japan the best, and is used very 
widely. There is a similar vegetable called _jemmai_; it is larger than 
bracken and used in a dried form. It is very soft and palatable, and is 

very extensively used in Japanese cookery. I do not know for certain if 
the latter kind exists in Europe, though I believe it does. As to 


bracken, it grows everywhere. I am, however, but little sanguine that my 
recommendation will be utilised in England, though the method of 
preparation is very simple. The secret of the preliminary preparation 

lies in soaking it, from ten to fifteen hours in water with soda. I 

revealed it from a philanthropic motive. But, you see, the British are 

so conservative in such matters. I even noticed, in a newspaper, a 

letter wherein the writer stated that he had cooked some bracken, but it 
turned out unpalatable, although quite tender. He did not wait to find 

out if there might not be room for improvement in his method of cooking: 
people are so apt to discredit others before they make sure of a fact.' 


--'That is generally the case in this world,' said the duchess; 'but I 
wonder if French bracken is equally good." 


--'Surely it is,’ I replied, 'even that in the neighbourhood of Paris: 

the bracken in Fontainebleau forests is said to be very fine. Only in 
May last, a number of Japanese ladies in Paris made a special excursion 
there, and brought back bunches of it. I was one of those who enjoyed 
the dishes resulting. 


--'You may be sure it is a subject that will be taken up, when the 
semi-famine days come, and then, perhaps, your name will be remembered,’ 
remarked one of the young ladies. 


--'No, I think not,' I replied. 'I believe, I shall be buried long 
before that, and my name too.' 


--'Oh, don't say that,’ broke in another of the young ladies. 
Dessert was now served, in the course of which I remarked: 


--'T will tell you an incident which will probably interest you. I was 
spending a week-end with the Dake and Duchess of Hamilton, who have 
always been very courteous to me. One morning, at the breakfast table, I 
noticed the duchess cut an apple, and gave it to her young son without 
peeling. This rather struck me, so I asked her reason, when she told me 
that her medical adviser had instructed her to do so, because the 

essence of the nourishing part of the fruit was contained just under the 
skin, so that it was better not to remove the skin. It was quite a 

relief to me (for we men, and especially myself, often find it 
troublesome to pare fruit). Now I could eat fruit without paring the 

skin unconcernedly, and should any onlooker laugh at me, or ask the 
reason, I could lecture him from the point of medical science.' 


--'You always view things from a point of vantage,' interposed the 
younger daughter. 


We went into the garden, and took our coffee there in a shaded corner. 
Meanwhile I noticed a little puppy looking up at us from a corner of the 


turf. It did not move, and I soon discovered it was porcelain. 


--'Ah, I see, I thought it was a live dog when I was here last. It was 
towards evening, just as I was leaving when I noticed it.' 


At this moment a servant brought in a tortoise: it was a very large one 
and quite tame. The duchess fed it with lettuce, saying: 


--'This is my pet, and I am very fond of it. It prefers lettuce to any 
other vegetable. 


--'I have seen many tortoises,’ I said, 'but this is the first time I 

have seen one as a pet. In Japan, one sees in the ponds or small lakes 
round the temples, hundreds, nay, thousands, floating in the water, or 
lying on rocks or boards basking in the sun. Their preservation is 
chiefly due to the customary kindness and religious sentiment of the 
Japanese.' 


I then told the duchess what I knew of tortoises and their habits, 
remarking that those amphibians lived more in the water than on land, 
and it was necessary for them to be put in the water at least 
occasionally. 


And so the soft summer evening glided away as we passed from one topic 
of conversation to another. 


--'Do you find European languages very difficult to learn?' asked one of 
the young ladies. 'I suppose there is no similarity between our language 
and yours?" 


--'None whatever,' I replied, 'and we certainly find them very 

difficult to acquire. The difference between the various European 
languages might perhaps be compared to the difference between a horse 
and a mule, while the difference between Japanese and the European 
languages would certainly not be closer in comparison than a horse to an 
ox. That is to say, the former differs only in species, and the latter 

in kind. Hence you can easily see how much more difficult it is for an 
Oriental to learn any European language, than a European to learn a 
second European language. Even amongst the European languages, there 
are, aS you know, many idioms differing one from the other, and 
consequently difficult to understand. Only the other day I was not a 

little amused at a French translation of the English sentence "hold 

good" in the sense that "one thing had an advantage over another." You 
can imagine how much more difficult it is for a Japanese to know the 
value of every word, not to say an idiom, of a European language. Once 
in Japan, I was watching some European and Japanese children playing 
Hide-and-Seek together. The European children were making use of the 
Japanese words meaning "Hot and Cold" in place of "Far and Near." I 
could only make out what they meant after I had carefully watched the 


game. I am sure we commit similar errors every day when speaking in a 
foreign language. More than thirty years ago a party of Japanese 
ambassadors, including the present Marquis Ito, whom you know, and their 
suites, made a round trip through America and Europe: perhaps the duke 
remembers it. The mayor of a large manufacturing town in England, which 
a portion of the party were visiting, invited the visitors to the play. 

The party was divided into two and occupied two boxes opposite each 
other. The mayor and his wife were in a box and their daughter in the 

other. An Englishman who was in the mayor's box remarked to a Japanese 
guest, of an eminent fellow-guest seated beside the young lady opposite, 
"Monsieur K. must be very happy," meaning, no doubt, to pay a compliment 
indirectly to the mayor and his wife; but the Japanese to whom the 

remark was addressed understood but little English and replied: "K. must 
be quite ashamed." 


--It spoilt everything. In our language the word meaning "shame" and 
"pashfulness" are identical and the sense is only modified by a slight 
difference in construction. A somewhat similar example is the great 
difference in the meaning between the phrases _faché contre and _faché 
de_. The results of the misconstruction, as may be imagined, were rather 
serious. It was only made good by another Japanese who made a timely 
explanation. I heard this incident direct from that gentleman who made 
the explanation. That incident clearly demonstrates how difficult and 
delicate it is to express oneself in a tongue other than one's own.' 


--'Exactly,' interposed the young nobleman. 'It is always necessary to 
make much allowance for a foreigner, and to make a guess at his 
meaning.’ 


--'The jiujitsu is being exhibited once more in France,' said the 

duchess. 'I have seen several advertisements in to-day's papers, one of 
which states that a physician asked the exhibitor to demonstrate on him, 
and afterwards declared it quite scientific. People in France know very 
little of that art.’ 


--'No wonder,' I answered; 'even in England, where jiujitsu is so much 
spoken of, it was very little known until quite recently. Not many years 
ago a lecture on the subject, accompanied by some practical 
demonstrations, was delivered at a literary society, by a Japanese 
gentleman, assisted by another Japanese. On that occasion a weekly paper 
of high reputation commented upon the art, saying that there was nothing 
in it. The writer added that jiujitsu was exactly the same as the 

English wrestling, with a few different tricks.’ 


--'Is there much difference between the two?' 
--'Yes, there is a great difference. Of course the combatants in both 


exercises strive to get the upper hand of each other, but the great 
difference is that the wrestling relies chiefly on strength, whilst 


jiujitsu depends on all sorts of tricks, based upon a careful study of 
physical organism, and therefore physical strength may be said to be of 
little value, nay, in truth, it uses the strength of the opponent 

against himself. We, in Japan, have also a method of competition 
resembling the wrestling of the West, and we apply to that the Western 
name "wrestling." We do not like our jiujitsu to be confounded with it, 
though Western people sometimes call it by that name. When our jiujitsu 
is called "wrestling," it hurts our feelings a little." 


--'Why, how is that?' demanded the duchess. 


--'Well, nothing very serious, but the reason is this: jiujitsu has 

always been regarded in Japan as an art chiefly practised by men of the 
higher classes. It has never been a profession, still less a public 

show, and the reason why now and then the art is made an object of 
exhibition in a public hall of the Western towns, is only an outcome of 
the altered conditions of the time. On the other hand, the wrestling 
which we call Sumoo has always been a profession and for public 
entertainment for many centuries.’ 


--'T see.' 


--'It must, however, be understood that even wrestling is not 
considered a low profession, and though it is exhibited to the public, 

is very different from other kinds of shows--those, for instance, given 
at a féte. Wrestling in Japan has a very remote origin. In its earlier 
stage it was not a profession, it was one of the military sports, but as 
time went on it became a regular profession. Tokio is the centre of the 
Wrestling Association, and therefore it has the best wrestlers. Osaka 
comes next. The wrestlers are brought up and trained from boyhood: 
promising youths are picked up from all parts of the country by the 
principal wrestlers and taken into their private halls. There are two 
principal exhibitions of ten days, one early in the year and the other 
early in the summer, held in Tokio, when the rank and order of every 
member of the association is determined by competition. In the intervals 
they subdivide themselves into several parties and go about the country 
exhibiting their art. Men are very fond of seeing the wrestling, though 
very few women care to see it; in fact, it is only of recent date that 

one observes any women at all at such exhibitions, and those only of 
indifferent standing. It is not considered good taste. The last point 
excepted, wrestling in Japan resembles somewhat a bull-fight in Spain. I 
do not mean the sport itself, but in the sense of its being a national 
institution. From this fact you may see that we have more and better 
wrestlers than you in the West. Sometimes Western wrestlers come to 
Japan and challenge our wrestlers, but they are no match for ours. It is 
not worth boasting about, I merely state the fact. Of course, there is 
also much wrestling in country parts, and young people often perform, 
but they are, after all, only amateurs. As to jiujitsu, the art has been 
studied by the Samurai in a similar manner to fencing, with no 


professional performance or public show. Hence a great difference in the 
social position of jiujitsu experts and wrestlers. Nevertheless, the 
wrestlers maintain some trace of their ancient standing, for their 
position even now is regarded as superior to actors or the geisha, 

though good actors are rapidly gaining a social position.’ 


--'Is jiujitsu as old as wrestling?" 


--'No, it is not. Jiujitsu is not quite three hundred years old, since 

it has been systematised into an art. There are many schools, I mean 
styles, of jrujitsu, and naturally some are older than others. They 
differ somewhat from one another, the difference having arisen chiefly 
from the endeavour of the founders to make improvements.' 


--'But what is the real purport of jiujitsu?' 


--'The masters call it an art of self-defence. You see, our Samurai do 

not like to be arrogant or offensive to other people, and therefore they 
profess to use jiujitsu only when attacked, hence the name of 
self-defence, and this point is one of their ideals; but as a matter of 

fact, it is an art that can be used for attack equally well, and 

therefore may be called an art both offensive and defensive. The 
advantage of knowing this art is that we can throw an opponent without 
hurting or killing him, because it requires no weapons, not even a 

stick. It is done by catching hold of various parts of the opponent by 

the hands. Of course, there are many tricks, and therefore, if both 

parties be equally efficient in the art, the combat becomes very 
complicated. The term jiujitsu literally means "soft art," or an art 
accomplished by "sleight of body," as some people put it, so much so 
that one school is called "The Willow Mind Style." We have a saying, "A 
willow knows not a breaking by snow," meaning that a slender branch of a 
willow is stronger than a branch of a robust tree like the pine, an 

analogy showing that flexibility is often stronger than stubbornness. 


"From all this it may well be imagined that a slender and small man, 
without any perceptible physical strength, can often become a great 
master of the art. Once at Shanghai, a Japanese who understood jiujitsu 
well was attacked by a group of Chinese roughs in the middle of a 
bridge, but he threw them all, one after the other, since when no 
Chinaman attempts to attack a Japanese, concluding wisely that we may 
all be masters of the art. Once in England--I believe it was in 
Newcastle--a number of roughs attacked a Japanese; he threw them all, 
one after the other, and went off. The roughs were taken into custody by 
constables, when they confessed that they would not have attacked the 
man had they known he was a Japanese, and they believed that all 
Japanese knew the "devilish trick of wrestling," as they called it. You 
now see the nature of our jiujitsu, I suppose.’ 


--'And suppose your best wrestler and a jiujitsu man encountered?' asked 


one of the young ladies. 


--'A wrestler is no match for a jiujitsu man. A wrestler who can lift 

up a big stone, or catch hold of a bull by its horns, would be easily 
beaten by a youth of fourteen scarcely able to lift a small cannon ball, 
provided the boy were well trained in jiujitsu. In wrestling, therefore, 
all jiujitsu tricks are forbidden. This will explain why no Occidental, 
even a champion wrestler, has ever succeeded in defeating a Japanese 
jiujitsu man. Perhaps you remember one of our jiujitsu men, who is in 
England, won the Gold Championship Cup last year, and yet in Japan he is 
not considered a first-class man in the art. I do not, however, wish to 
boast of the matter. Even amongst the most undeveloped tribes one 
sometimes sees the greatest possible skill shown in such matters, 
especially in the use of the bow and arrow. I hear American Indians 
shoot fishes in the rivers with arrows, and that too not by aiming 
direct, but by sending arrows up in the air and letting them fall in the 
water. They do not shoot direct, because, as you know, the curve of 
sight in water is very different from that in plain air.’ 


--'I understand that,' said the duchess, 'but your jiujitsu seems to be 
very different from mere skill. It is the result of a long and 
deliberate study of physical organism, systematised upon a scientific 
basis, as the physician in the paper says." 


--'Maybe,' I answered. 


--'But what is that book which you have brought with you?’ asked the 
duchess. 


--It is the book I promised you the other day. It is the Kokkwa_,a 
monthly on art. It contains, as you see, very good photogravures and 
chromographs of our old _ objets d'art_.' 


So saying, I handed the book to the duchess, and continued: 


--'You told me the other day, apropos_ of the conversation of the 
Marchioness Vivastine and myself, that you were also an admirer of our 
art, and that you appreciated Utamaro and Hokusai. No doubt they were 
great artists, and I am delighted, of course, with your appreciation, 

but we should be sorry if they stood to you for the best that we can do 
in art. This monthly will give you a good idea why I say so." 


All present were interested in the book, and its pages were gently 
turned over one by one. Presently the duchess remarked: 


--'Do you mean to say that the originals of these illustrations date 
back thirteen centuries?’ 


--'Indeed, I do,' I replied. 


--'And that these prints were really made in Japan?’ said another. 
--'Yes, surely.’ 


--'What a softness and feeling here! Look!’ the duchess went on; 'and 
how this part resembles classic Italian." 


--'The art of printing,' I said, 'is well developed in Japan. The other 

day I showed a copy of the Financial and Economical Annual_ of Japan to 
a Frenchman, and he thought the printing was very neat and clear, and 
could scarcely believe that the book had been printed in my country." 


--'I can quite realise the scepticism of that person; but can you give 
me a rough idea of your ideal of pictures?" 


--'That's a rather difficult question. In your sacred book you have a 
picture where Christ talks about "lilies." He stands in a field, utters 

His words, pointing to some pure white lilies blooming, but not in 
abundance, in the field. There is a perfect picture, the symbolic 
meaning of the pure white flowers standing out vividly before your eyes. 
In another place you see Christ entering a boat on a lake. There is 
another picture. A lake calm and serene, surrounded by undulating hills, 
perhaps with the shadow of the hills and trees reflected on the surface 
of the water. There one or two fishermen handle oars in a fantastic 

boat. A sage calls them from the shore to come to Him. A perfect 
landscape! An immense expanse and an eternal stillness of the universe 
almost unconsciously arises before the mind's eye of the onlooker. Such 
is, then, a type of the ideals of our pictorial worlds." 


--'I can well imagine it,' said the young nobleman. "Your chromographs 
of even small objects, such as picture postcards, are very fine and 
artistic and, at the same time, so simple. Look at ours: they have 
neither feeling nor taste, and usually are showy and gorgeous, and, 
indeed, often vulgar.' 


--'I must say I agree with you to some extent. I am rather sorry that 
such monthly publications as_Kokkwa_ do not pay well in Japan. The 
present publisher of the journal is the proprietor of a large newspaper, 
and not a regular book publisher. He is himself a great collector of our 
_ objets d'art_, of which he is very fond, and this is the sole reason 
why he took up the publication after it had been nearly discontinued by 
its former publisher. He is now trying to see if an English edition of 

it will pay, although the end he has in view is to make Japan known to 
the West, rather than any pecuniary personal gain. Indeed, it is for 

that reason he has sent me this copy, asking me to show it to those who 
have a taste for such things. I really think that, for the general good, 
the publication is worth continuing.’ 


--'Certainly,' said the duchess. 'Let me see, it is only two yen per 
number, that is five francs per month; cheap enough. I will subscribe at 
once.' 


The young nobleman now left our party, for he had another engagement. He 
has a talent for music, and when a private concert was given only a few 
weeks ago in the garden of an aristocratic family which I know, he was 

the conductor, although only an amateur. This the young ladies told me, 

and the circumstance led me to ask if they also were not musical. One of 
them, she told me, played the piano, and the other the violin, and I 

said I hoped that one day they would let me have the pleasure of hearing 
them. I further said that the piano was only known in Japan to a slight 
degree, and that only recently; but that we had always had an instrument 
much resembling the violin. 


The duke held in his hand an English literary weekly of the highest 
repute. Turning to me he said: 


--'Look! here is a review of two new books, one on the Bushido by a 
Japanese writer, and the other on Japan in general by an American, I 
suppose. It is a subject that interests me, as, indeed, it does many 
people nowadays. I have read it through and noticed that the reviewer 
speaks of Bushido very sarcastically. He says, among other things, that 
the discovery of Bushido is of quite recent date, and continues; but 
listen, I will read it: 


"Neither Sir E. Satow nor Dr. Aston even mentions the word Bushido; 
Prof. Chamberlain in his Things Japanese_ (1898) does not refer to 
it; the word is not contained in the admirable dictionary prepared 

by Captain Brinkley, the able but intensely Japanicised 
correspondent of the _Times_; nor is it to be found in the 

principal native dictionary, the Kotoba no Izumi_ ("Source of 
Language"). 


--'What nonsense,' I interrupted; 'by the same analogy one might say, 
because there is no compound noun Christian-morality in an English 
dictionary, there is no such thing as Christian morality.’ 


"Bushido, in literal Chinese,’ continued the duke, reading, 'is the 

way of the executioner, and those who were eye-witnesses of the 
tyranny of the Samurai, in the last three years of the Bakufu 
[Shogunate], will not regard the name as altogether inappropriate. 

The Bushi (a Japano-Chinese, but not Chineseform), or Samurai, were 
neither knights nor knightly; they were "followers" merely; many, 

if not most of them, petty officials, few of them for two hundred 

and fifty years possessed any military experience whatever.' 


--'How ridiculous,’ I interrupted; 'but I cannot make out what the 


reviewer could have got into his head to make him translate the term 
Bushi as "executioner." It is an insult to Bushi, of whom we have the 
oft-quoted saying, "Hana wa sakura ni hitowa bushi": "As the cherry 
blossoms are the prime of the flowers, so the Bushi is the flower of 

man." We have a popular drama in which there is a scene where a female 
prisoner is brought out under the superintendence of a common Bushi; and 
there the phrase "Keigo-no-Bushi" occurs, meaning, the Bushi who guards. 
Perhaps the reviewer remembered it, and concluded that Bushi meant an 
executioner, because he had charge of a prisoner. If this is so, by the 

same analogy we might say the "Knight of the Garter" is a domestic 
servant who looks after his mistress's garter. Ah! there is another 

thing which occurs to me. In China, where military men are little 

thought of, they are often used for such duties as those of an 

executioner; some foreigners, who had seen the fact whereby those men 
were called Bushi, perhaps thought that the term meant "executioners" 
without knowing its primary meaning. By that analogy one might say that 
gentlemen belonging to the honourable guild known as "The Worshipful 
Company of Grocers of the City of London" were common dealers in tea and 
sugar, because they are called grocers, without knowing the origin of 

the term. The passages in that review accidentally caught my sight too, 
and out of curiosity I looked the matter up in a few books which I 
happened to have by me. It is a little technical, but if you do not 

mind, I will explain it to you in detail.’ 


--'Please do,' said the duke. 


--'The word Bushi is a noun composed of two Chinese characters, bu_ 
and _shi_, both having a distinct meaning. Bu_ means military or 
martial when used as an adjective, but it is also very commonly used as 
a concrete noun; and in that case it may be translated as martialism. 
When used as a noun it is used in contradistinction to _bun_. The last 
word may be translated as "civil," but I am unable to find out an exact 
equivalent in the Western terms, because the Western term "civil," still 
less the term "civism," does not convey the true idea of the word. It 
may, however, be taken to signify things or affairs on civil lines, as 
contrasting with those on military lines. Shi_ means a man of position 
or a gentleman, which came by evolution to mean a military man rather 
than a civilian. These two words, bu_and_shi_, were put together and 
made a compound noun, signifying professional military people. The term 
has been most commonly used in Japan for over ten centuries. There are 
two other terms, Bundo and Budo, the former means principle, or 
doctrine, or teaching, or ways of affairs on civil lines, and the latter 
means the same on martial lines. They are very antique terms, 
contradistinguishing each other. The term Bushido is not so ancient as 
those two, but still it is by no means modern. The term Budo is used 
when one wishes to refer the matter more to the system or the principle 
as a unit; and the term Bushido is used when one wishes to designate 
more the individuals. In China the term Bushi had existed, as is natural 
from the antiquity of her history, many centuries before it did in 





Japan; I have seen it used in the history of the Hung dynasty. The term 
of course signifies military men; nevertheless, it has not acquired so 
much prominence as it has done in Japan, because in China military men 
have never attained the same importance and organisation as in Japan, 
and naturally enough there exists in China no such term as Bushido in 
its concrete sense, Bushido being peculiarly unique to the Japanese. 
Bushido consists of three Chinese characters, as the reviewer says. In 
the colloquial Japanese it is read as Bushi-no-michi, do_ being the 
Chinese way of pronunciation, and_michi_ being the colloquial Japanese 
pronunciation of the one and the same character; and therefore do and 
_michi_ are both the same thing. In_Hogen Monogatari_, an historical 
record of the events which took place in the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D., and written not longer after that period, a great hero, 
Tametomo, is represented to have said, in the course of a speech, as 
follows: 


"For a Bushi, an act of killing is inevitable. Nevertheless 
Bushi-no-michi [_i.e._ Bushido] forbids to kill an unfit object, 
and therefore, though I have fought more than twenty battles, and 
put an end to countless lives, I have always fought legitimate 
foes, and not illegitimate foes [in modern phraseology combatants 
and non-combatants]. And more! I have neither killed a deer nor 
fished a fish. 


In the fourteenth century A.D., a book called Chiku-ba-sho_ (the 
reminiscence of the bamboo-horse), which is ethical teaching for Bushi, 
was written by Shiwa Yoshimasa, a Japanese general, born 1349, died 1410 
A.D. 


"Within the last three hundred years, when Bushido has made a great 
systematic progress on its literary and intellectual side, many 

treatises on the subject have been written by eminent scholars and 
expounders of that doctrine. Nakaye-toju, born in 1608 A.D., wrote a 
book called Questions and Answers on Bun and Bu_, in which the terms 
Bundo and Budo are used. In the collection of the epistles of Kumazawa 
Banzan, born 1619 A.D., the same terms are much used. In Lectures by 
Yamaga Soko_, who was born in 1622, and was the founder of a school of 
our military science, there is one part called Shido. Shido and Bushido 

are one and the same thing, for the term bu_ is added to_shi_ when one 
particularly wishes to denote the idea of the military profession. Thus, 

for instance, the old class of Samurai is now known as Shizoku, and not 
as Bushi-Zoku. Kaibara Yekken, born 1630 A.D., wrote a book called 
_Bukum_, namely, "Instructions on Bu," in which the term Bushi-no-michi 
is freely used. The Elementary Lessons on Budo_ is a book written by 
Daidoji Yiuzan, born 1639. In that book the term Bushido is freely used, 
and we see therein such phrases: "What is most important in Bushido is 
the three conceptions of loyalty, justice, and bravery"; and "if a Bushi 
comprehend the two opposing notions of justice and injustice, and 
endeavour to do justice and refrain from doing injustice, Bushido will 


be attained." Izawa Hanrioshi, born 1711 A.D., published a book called 
_Bushikun_, namely, "Instructions for Bushi." In that book, also, the 
term Bushi-no-michi is repeatedly used, and at the end of the fourth 
volume of it there is a short postscript in which he says: 


'These four volumes have been written to record the outlines of 
Bushido, in order to supplement the points left untouched in books 
published in recent generations, such as ... so that one must not 
say after reading this book that it is not minute. 


‘I could mention several more books, but I might weary you. The names I 
have just cited are, in Japan, no less household words than Voltaire or 
Rousseau in France, and Johnson or Goldsmith in England. Satow, Aston, 
Chamberlain, or Brinkley might not have had time enough to touch upon 
the Bushido, but if one says that because they have not touched upon it 
there is no such thing as Bushido in Japan, it is tantamount to saying 

that there is no such thing as a diamond in South Africa because some 
travellers have not mentioned it in their diaries." 


--'You appear always to be making use of the names Bushi and Samurai 
indiscriminately. No doubt they signify one and the same category of 
people. But what is the difference?’ 


--'You are right in raising that question. The term Samurai is a pure 

and simple Japanese word, derived from a verb meaning "to wait" or "to 
serve." In ancient times military men on guard at the Imperial palace 
were called by that name; but when one wished to make the appellation 
more concise and appear more scholastic, the term Bushi was used. The 
Chinese character Shi is uniformly translated in Japanese as Samurai, 
but one preferred to employ the term Bushi more commonly because it gave 
more prominence to the military calling. At first the guards were 
recruited from ordinary people, but in course of time the recruiting 
became hereditary in certain families. They also began gradually to form 
a sort of class in different provinces, having their leaders, and at 

last formed a regular class of military men. Those men were universally 
called Bushi, and their families, when collectively spoken of, were 
called Buke_ namely, "Houses of Bu." 


--'T understand. But what is the difference between Daimio and Samurai?' 


--'A Daimio is the lord under whom the Samurai served. There were nearly 
three hundred feudal lords of different standing in Japan. And the 

number of them therefore, when spoken of roughly, was called "three 
hundred." In the broad signification the lords were also included in the 
category of Samurai. In a popular drama, in which a child lord is 
represented as being in want of food on account of an intrigue, he 
pathetically says, "A Samurai does not feel hungry even with an empty 
stomach." Feudal lords belonged to the category of Buke, in 
contradistinction to Kuge_, namely, noble families attached direct to 


the Imperial courts. At present, of course, there is no such 
distinction, all former feudal lords and court nobles form the Japanese 
nobility as one class." 


--'I see, it is quite plain,' said the duke. 'The reviewer appears to 

have some knowledge of Japan, but judging from what I have just heard 
from you, Iam more convinced than ever of the saying that "a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing." One is apt to commit errors on account 
of such knowledge, especially if he has any feeling of spite and tries 

to find fault with others. It amuses me all the more, because he further 
says: 


Tf one ignored history, it would be easy to draw a picture of 
Napoleon as a good-natured man of genius who was kind to his 
relations, and evolved order out of chaos; 


and he himself ignores all the history of Bushido, which you have just 
given me.' 


--'I do not think,’ I said, 'the reviewer could have any spite against 
us, nor do I think he has intentionally committed the error you have 
just mentioned, but it is unfortunate that it has that appearance." 


--'Again,' said the duke, 'what does this mean? The reviewer says here: 


'The meaningless quasi-military formalism of the Bakufu, under 
which the sword, undrawn from its scabbard, came to be almost 
worshipped, a system of merciless vendetta, often based upon 
trivial forms of injury, was established.' 


--'Well, I will begin with answering the second point first. In thus 

giving vent to his vindictiveness, the reviewer seems to have forgotten, 
for instance, how few decades ago it was that in England a personage no 
less eminent than the prime minister was engaged, if not killed, in a 
duel. He forgets how widely duels are practised and connived at even now 
by the law on the Continent, and that men die, conceivably, in 
consequence of a sword-thrust or a pistol-shot. In Japan duels have been 
altogether forbidden by the law, as there were signs of duelling being 
introduced with European customs, and the prohibition has proved to be 
very effective. In the feudal period a custom similar to duelling, which 
the reviewer calls vendetta, existed, as he says; but its purport was 

very different from what he describes. The act was called Kataki-uchi, 
that is, "revenge." When a man lost his life on account of an unlawful 
and malicious injury, the children of the deceased regarded it as 
incumbent on them to take the matter in their hands, if no legal 
adjustments could be obtained. In the feudal times redress in such 
matters was not always easy, because the different clans had autonomy; 
and the Samurai's fighting generally originated from some quarrel of a 
political nature, and not from robbery or any other felonious act. On 


the other hand, Confucian ethics held it unworthy of a pious son to 
"share the same heaven" with a person who wrongfully murdered his 
father. From these circumstances arose the notion of the necessary 
vindication of the father's wrongs by the hands of the son. Thus the 
Japanese vendetta (Kataki-uchi) came to be officially recognised--a step 
further than the official connivance of the Western duels. As a matter 

of fact, our Kataki-uchi was of a far more serious nature, but of much 
rarer occurrence, than the Western duels. The same sentiments and 
practices were applicable to a lord and his retainers, though in a 

lesser degree, as in the case of blood relations. With us the avenger 

had always to stake much on his own part--life, position, and 
fortune--for although the principle of revenge was recognised in a 
measure, the avenger seldom got off scot-free from the responsibility of 
his act, which by the technical points of law was generally amenable to 
punishment. Thus you will see in the case of the famous forty-seven 
"Ronin," they avenged the death of their lord, because the latter had 

had to put an end to his own life, which was accompanied by an order for 
the total extinction of his house and clan, the cause of all of which 

was the injurious acts of the wrongdoer. The action of the forty-seven 
Ronin was morally approved by public sentiment, but they had to commit 
suicide because they were offenders in the eyes of the law. How, then, 
can one say that the Japanese Kataki-uchi was a merciless system, based 
upon trivial forms of injury, as the reviewer pleases to put it.' 


--'But,' said the duke, 'suppose the revenge went on endlessly, to be 
handed down from generation to generation, as it was with the Scottish 
clans, that would be awful.' 


--'No, in that respect, there was a limit. No second revenge was 
recognised in any form whatever. Thus, if A. murdered B. and B.'s son 
killed A. in revenge, A.'s son had no claim legally or morally to avenge 
his fathers death. I may also add that under the new Imperial régime 
Kataki-uchi has been totally discountenanced by law. There is no 
connivance of it at all. The law promises redress to every wrong, and 
every possible care is taken to protect the sufferers. Therefore, 
nowadays, if one kills another in revenge, he would be accounted an 
ordinary murderer in the eyes of the law.' 


--'What about the sword?' interposed the duke. 


--'The sword,' I answered, ‘was considered the soul of Samurai. They 
regarded it as the symbol,--nay, the very embodiment of noble sentiment 
and spirit. It has been so more or less with almost every nation, but it 

was especially so with us Japanese. The Japanese swords are known to be 
unrivalled by those of any other nation. Our sword was the envy of all 

the continental peoples of the Far East. There is a famous poem composed 
by a great Chinese statesman and scholar, in which he pays high tribute 
not only to the sword itself, but to the nation which produces it. Even 
from a merely artistic point of view, our swords deserve to rank high; 


but that is not all. A latter-day author writes as follows: 


The sword-smith was not a mere artisan, but an inspired artist, and 
his workshop his sanctuary. Daily he commences his craft with 
prayer and purification, or, as was said, he committed his soul and 
spirit into the forging and tempering of the steel. Every swing of 
the sledge-hammer, every plunge into the water, every friction on 
the stone, was a religious act of no slight import. Was it the 

spirit of the master or his tutelary deity that cast such a spell 

over our sword? Perfect as a work of art, setting at defiance its 
Toledo and Damascus rivals, there was more than art could impart. 
Its cold blade collecting on its surface, the moment it is drawn, 

the vapours of the atmosphere: its immaculate texture, flashing 
light of bluish hue; its matchless edge, upon which histories and 
possibilities hang, the curve of its back uniting exquisite grace 
with utmost strength--all these fill us with mixed feelings of 
power and beauty, of awe and terror. 


‘Such was, then, the "sword" which our Samurai adored. There were two 
or three at least of such swords, which were heirlooms of a Samurai 
family. Just imagine a Samurai going forth to the battlefield and 
reflecting what a distinction his ancestors had made in similar 
battlefields, or what devotions he had displayed to his lord by that 

very sword, now being borne in his hand or in his girdle: why! the very 
thought would fire his soul and make him emulate the deeds of his 
ancestors and despise cowardice. No mean thought could enter his mind; 
the spirit of the sword radiating from the pure cold lustre of the blade 
handed down by his ancestors could not but thrust such thought from his 
mind. Such would at least be the sentiments of a real Samurai. The sword 
was not unsheathed wantonly, but when drawn it was a maxim that it 
should not be sheathed until its legitimate mission had been fulfilled. 

No wonder, then, that a Samurai should almost have worshipped his sword, 
even when undrawn from its scabbard, as the reviewer sarcastically 
describes. The sword of a Samurai, even when in the scabbard, was not a 
thing to be trifled with. A Samurai worshipped sword, but not 
money-bags. If they had worshipped the latter instead of the former, 
they might have met with the approval of the reviewer. From the 
utilitarian point of view, if they had done so, it might have benefited 
their country more materially, and, therefore, their worshipping a sword 
might have been the weakest point of their ideals, but we do not see 
cause for regret for all that. The tide of time has brought changes on 

all such matters. The Government has forbidden not only Samurai, but 
also all others who were privileged, to wear swords in their girdles. 
Hundreds and thousands of our best blades have left the houses of 
Samurai and been either exported, or turned into other implements, for 
mere trifling sums, often for the gold and silver used for the ornaments 
of the scabbard. For us, it is sad to think of, though it is of course a 
necessary outcome of the great changes which have passed over us. It is, 
however, my earnest desire that the spirit of devotion to the swords 


with which the Samurai was animated may always be preserved. The same 
feeling explains why some of our officers carry with them their heirloom 
swords, even in the present war, as you must have noticed now and then 
in the press. The traditions of the sword, I am glad to say, have not as 

yet died in the breasts of the Japanese. There is an association in 

Tokio, the members of which meet periodically, bringing their own choice 
swords, and offering their comments on those of others. It may be 
difficult to appreciate how one can enjoy oneself looking at the blades 

of swords, but with us it gives great pleasure, if only from an artistic 
point of view. There have been many different schools of swordsmiths, 
and even amongst the workers of one school there is some special 
characteristics of their work. It is the pleasure of the Japanese who 

are fond of good sword blades to judge of the school and maker by 
inspecting the blades only. It pleases me to tell you of a gentleman in 
England who has made the study of Japanese swords a special subject, and 
his attainment of knowledge in the subject has been recognised by the 
association in Tokio, which has cheerfully elected him its honorary 
member. I may add a word or two. When Port Arthur was on the brink of 
falling, a cartoon was published in the London Punch_ representing 
General Stoessel standing at the top of a fortified hill under a 

half-torn Russian flag. He was holding up a broken sword and uttering a 
few words of devotion to the Emperor of Russia. That cartoon took the 
English public very much, and was reproduced on the pages of many 
papers. It appealed very deeply to the imagination of the Japanese, in 
particular, though I am not quite sure if Stoessel deserved such 

sympathy at the last stage of the siege. 


--'That cartoon was very good,' said Lady Modestina. 'I have seen it.' 
--'So have I too,' chimed in Lady Dulciana. 


--'Let us proceed to the latter part of the review,' said the duke. 'The 
reviewer says of the author of the other book that "he takes rather a 
pessimistic view of Japan," and proceeds to say: 


‘Professor S. takes rather a pessimistic view of Japan. He admits 
to the full, as every one must, the five noble qualities of 
Japanese character, viz. bravery, loyalty, alertness, thoroughness, 
and self-control, to which list courtesy should be added. 


But he goes on to quote from the author: 


"The two cancers at the core of Japanese character are deep-set 
dishonesty and abandoned impurity; either would be sufficient to 
wreck the life of any nation. 


And it seems, according to the reviewer, the author tells us that Japan 
is still a country where the word lie is not a term of reproach, but 
rather implies a jocular compliment, and then dilates upon the 


undesirable occupations of some females. The words employed are very 
strong. Let us have your opinion.’ 


--'We are at times vexed with some of the occidental writers," I 

replied, 'even with Anglo-Saxon writers occasionally, who write in such 
a strain as though they lived high in the pure air, while we Japanese 

live in the muddy marshes. They pick out some dark spots in our customs, 
and magnify them to suit their own purpose, as though for all the world 
they had nothing similar, or even worse, in their own countries. Some of 
them do this from an excess of zeal which they display in their 
particular calling, without any particular bad intention of defaming 
Japan; but the results are the same. My answer to your question is very 
simple. The Yellow Peril alarmists may rest assured, for, according to 
the author, Japan must die a natural death. What an idea, to indict a 
whole nation as a den of liars! Does he not know that truthfulness and 
honesty is the highest ideal of our ethical notions? The commonest of 
our ethical sayings is: "Shozikino atama ni kami yadoru" (Deity rests on 
the heads that are honest). The commonest of the ethical poems is: 


‘Kokoro dani makoto no michi ni kanai naba 
Inorazu totemo kami ya mamoran. 


(if only one's thoughts be in accord 
With the way of truthfulness, 
Deity will protect him, though he may not pray.) 


"Does he not know another forcible and common saying of Bushido: 
"Bushi no ichigon" (One word of a Bushi), which means that a word 
uttered by a Bushi shall never be idle; or, expressed otherwise--"A word 

is sufficient; he will remain faithful to it"? It is the watchword of 

Bushi, and if ever a Bushi were doubted, that phrase sufficed for an 
answer. And it still governs our social ideal of truthfulness. "Yes" or 

"No," when once definitely uttered by a Bushi, was no more alterable 
than the ebb and flow of the tide. Does he not know another of our 
sayings? "Ichidaku senkin" (One "Yes" is equal to a thousand pieces of 
gold). Does he not know "Usotsuki" (a liar) is with us an everyday word 
of scathing contempt? Does he not know an "untruthful word," namely, a 
lie, is accounted a great sin in the Ten Commandments of Buddhism? Does 
he not know "Yamashi" (a speculator), a term akin to "a liar," is with 

us a common word of contempt? Does he not know that in large European 
towns waiters and drivers are constantly cheating strangers by giving 
wrong change or bad money? I particularly mention these incidents 
because I myself have often been a victim. Fancy the idea of saying that 
the word _lie_ is not a term of reproach in Japan! I would feign go a 

step further. This kind of charge is the commonest method which the 
Occidentals employ when they talk about the character of other races 
which they generally regard as inferior to themselves. But mere 
common-sense will tell them that there can be no human community, even 
amongst undeveloped tribes, where the word _lie_ is not a word of 


reproach, if only the smallest element of a moral notion exist, and 

there can hardly be any human community where there is no such moral 
notion at all. Such, at least, is my sociological view. With regard to 

the second accusation, the refutation I am going to make may not be 
quite in unison with social delicacy, but for that I ask your pardon. 

You say the author speaks of the undesirable life of some females. The 
matter is ugly enough, we admit. Of course, metaphorically speaking, we 
could restore by explanation the paint which had been blackened to its 
original colour, but still it would not be snow-white. Pure such matters 
cannot be, we admit, but is there any nation on earth which has no dark 
spot at all? I ask the author: Does he not know the real condition of 

the Western countries, whence he springs? How is it with Paris, London, 
Berlin, or Vienna? Pick, for instance, one hundred pedestrians at 
random, one afternoon or evening, in Regent Street, or on the 
Boulevards, the best thoroughfares of London and Paris. What percentage 
of them can be held up as the ideals of "purity" the writer seems to 
imagine them to be? I might go much further if I wished, but I prefer 
not. Taken as a whole, I venture to think that the social structure of 
Japan is in reality far cleaner than that of most countries. Of course, 

I do not say "two wrongs make a right," but I do say this: It is naive 

to accuse us in such harsh terms, as though believing that we Japanese 
have no idea of the dark spots of other nations. Men after the style of 
this writer admit such of our noble characteristics as those enumerated 
by the writer because they have become manifest, not during an epoch of 
peace, but in the time of war. Could any one say that they were 
manufactured specially for the war--at a minute's notice? Did not the 
greatest error of our opponents lie in the fact that they had not 

perceived these qualities in the time of peace? It saddens us to think 

that such a writer either cannot see, or intentionally ignores, some of 
the essential points of our character, unless they are incontestably 
demonstrated by incessant slaughter. 


--'Pardon me,--I have been a little excited, and have spoken, perhaps, 
more than I should. Once a Frenchman told Lord Palmerston that English 
thieves were cleverer than Continental ones; whereupon Palmerston 
answered: "I am glad of that, for it shows that our intellectual faculty 

is more developed all round." That is one way of looking at things. At 
any rate, I have no intention of attacking any occidental vices: our 
writers do not indulge in writing on these matters either. I rather 

believe that vices are necessary outcomes of modern progress. Every 
nation has its virtues and vices. I dare say we shall have to add more 
vices as we make further progress. Cards, for instance, are much played 
nowadays among our people, since we have learned that they are played 
generally among our occidental benefactors. Ah! but I must not forget to 
mention that there are in the West, especially in England and America, 
many writers for whose fairness we have much gratitude. One does not 
like to see, still less to acknowledge, any point of superiority in a 
fellow-creature or a fellow-nation one has been accustomed to look down 
upon: such is human nature. Our sense of gratitude is, therefore, all 


the more due to those unbiassed writers. 


‘Japan is cleaner than most countries,' I continued, 'but she was even 
better in that respect in the days gone by. Conversely, therefore, the 
general atmosphere of social morality, I confess, became somewhat 
tarnished at the time of the great transition, as is bound at such 

period. There are two reasons for that. In the first place, in the 

feudal days social discipline was very strict in general, and tranquil 
enjoyment of the positions of Samurai--above all, those holding official 
positions--depended a great deal upon their private conduct; but with 

the introduction of occidental ideas, the private affairs of individuals 
have come to be viewed very leniently under the name of personal 
freedom. In the second place, the general condition of society has 
occasioned laxity in moral discipline almost unavoidably and of 
necessity. I mean to say that, during the last years of the Shogunate, 
when the country was in a state of effervescence, and when freedom of 
speech and meeting had no existence in the modern sense--nay, when any 
meetings or speeches having a political nature were most rigidly watched 
and pursued by emissaries, it was almost a matter of necessity that 
countless young patriots whose lives were as precarious as candle-lights 
in the wind, as we have it, should resort to a restaurant or tavern, 

where they could exchange and communicate thought and schemes under the 
cover of merriment and jocularity. Nay, more: there were not wanting 
young patriots, who in after years became famous, who owed their lives 
and success to the heroic assistance rendered by women of uncertain 
position, to whom they had to repay their indebtedness by personal 
consideration rather than yield to social scruples. 


"The women also were heroic in those days, as is generally the case at 
the time of revolution in most countries. Add to this the general 
disruption and transformation, unknown in our previous history, of the 
whole structure of society, both political and social, and it will be no 
matter of surprise that a certain relaxation in the usual moral 

discipline of the people was the result. The Japan which foreigners have 
seen is that _ Japan and not the Japan of her normal days. The effect of 
that great change of 1867--I say "Great Change," because we do not like 
to apply the term "revolution"--has been subsiding for many years, and 
now Japan is fast returning to her normal state. I am, therefore, not at 
all pessimistic in regard to the future of our national life, though the 
author may be.' 


--'And besides,' interposed the duchess, 'foreigners themselves are also 
spoiling your manners, according to your remarks which I read in one of 
the English periodicals you gave me. Dulcy, will you bring the English 
periodical I mean? It is on the small table in my boudoir: I should like 

to read it once more.’ 


In a few moments the periodical in question was brought by Lady 
Dulciana. The duchess took it in her hand, saying, 'Here are the baron's 


remarks. Listen, I will read aloud.' She read as follows:-- 


‘OCCIDENTAL CIVILISATION IN JAPAN 


"Do you really think," I asked, "that, generally speaking, 
occidental civilisation is beneficial to Japan?" 


Well," slowly replied the baron, "that is a question which 

requires very careful answering. I am certainly of opinion that, 
from the purely material point of view, this invasion of Western 
thought and methods has done us the greatest possible good. I refer 
especially, of course, to science and mechanics. And as to the 
mental part of it, the influence also is distinctly good--but 

still, is not so beneficial as from the material point of view. 


"Remember that for centuries we have had our own way of thinking 
and reasoning, and so, to a great extent, we are not convinced by 
Western thought. We keep to our old ways, to our old methods, 
though the trend of our ideas is slightly altered by European 
thought. Let me give you an illustration of what I mean, for it is 
rather a difficult point to explain. For instance, we have always 
been humane and charitable to our fellow-creatures, but in the old 
days there was no form of public charity. It was not much needed, 
as a matter of fact, but now you will find that we are everywhere 
establishing hospitals on the European system. So you see only the 
old mode of our charity is changed. It is rather a delicate point 

to say how far Western thought has impregnated our own. The 
opinions of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, as well as the views of 
Catholic and Protestant Missions, are spread all over Japan; but 

our ethical sense is such that it does not allow us easily to adopt 

the dogmatic points of foreign religions, and though many Japanese 
have adopted Christianity, yet they are, after all, in a vast 

minority. But that does not signify that we are averse to religion; 

on the contrary, I am glad to say we extend the greatest tolerance 

to all kinds of religionists. I am not a Christian myself, but I 

know, perhaps, more of the essence of Christianity than some of my 
fellow-countrymen who profess it, for I had to study the Greek 
Testament in my Cambridge days. I am always amused when the people 
here imagine I know nothing about that religion. The Missionary 
question is always a very delicate one. I am sure missionaries mean 
well, but sometimes they are very indiscreet. For instance, Miss 
M'Caul, writing the other day from the front, says that one of her 
escorts was a Japanese lady of position, who had been specially 
attached to her by the Japanese Government. One day a missionary 
went up to this lady and asked her if she was married. 'Oh yes,' 

she replied, 'and I have three children.’ 'But were you married in 
church?' 'No,' 'Then, of course, you are not really married!’ Well 


such narrow minds do real harm. The missionary did not mean to be 
offensive, but as your proverb has it--'Evil is often wrought by 
want of thought." 


"Has Occidentalism spoiled your art, baron, do you think?" 


"To a certain extent the Western civilisation has damaged the 

artistic side of our life. I don't think that your oil-paintings 

will ever supersede our own light sketches. Our houses are not made 
for elaborate picture frames, and the price of your pictures is 

much greater than the price of ours. And why should we pay a large 
sum when we can get as much happiness and pleasure for a small sum? 
But undoubtedly the European style is influencing ours, as ours is 
influencing yours. Although our pictures, as a rule, are excellent 

on the side of idealism, they are very often defective from a 

technical point of view. Our perspective can certainly be improved 
by the European method. Some people are of opinion that European 
methods will spoil our characteristics. But in my opinion it will 

be so only while the artists are in a transitory state; if they 

excel they will be all right. I don't see any reason to reject that 

kind of improvement. Let me give you a plain and simple example of 
what I mean. Take that square box, for instance. Now, a Japanese 
artist, owing to his inefficiency in perspective, would so draw it 

as to make it appear triangular; well, what harm could be done by 
showing him how to draw it properly. 


The people generally move with the upper classes, and all our 
upper classes in Japan are in favour of Western modes of thought 
and life. People generally are delighted with the Westernisation of 
Japan, and especially grateful for the improvement in political and 
civic conditions. We have now the representative system in 
Parliament; our Courts of Law are modelled on yours; and alas! the 
increase of Courts has increased litigation, yet justice can be 
obtained, and appeal can be made against injustice, easier than 
under the old feudal system. The general condition of the lower 
classes is far better than in the days of the feudal daimios. Then 
every locality differed. In some places, if the daimio was a good 
man, the poor were happy; in others they were less happy, but on 
the whole there was not extreme poverty. The same condition is 
continued and somewhat improved. I fear, however, that the relative 
position of the poor has a tendency to degenerate as in Europe." 


"THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
Are the people generally better off as regards money?" 


Well, they make more money, but £10 now is only equal to £1, or 
less, in the old days. But one thing is certain, they have better 


food. There is one thing, however, in which Western methods have 
not benefited us--the demarcation between rich and poor is becoming 
more marked with the new civilisation. And that is a bad sign, 
though it can't be helped. Education, I am glad to say, is much 

more general than it was. In former days the Samurai class were 

well educated, and there were several very good schools, but 
education was not so general as it is now, when every community has 
its elementary schools, although we are still far from well off in 

the way of universities. However, they will come." 


"In speaking to me of the new civilisation, for which he is mainly 
responsible, the Marquis Ito told me he was afraid that the 
reverence of the young for the old, and of children for their 
parents, which was so much a feature of old Japan, appeared to be 
dying out." 


T quite agree with him," replied the baron, "and if the 
individualistic ideas of Western nations continue to increase in 
Japan, the old family feeling of reverence is sure to decline. That 
is our great problem of the future. Young Japan in some ways is 
departing from the ways of its ancestors, and it is a thing to be 
very greatly feared and deplored." 


"Do you think that, speaking generally, character is improved in 
Japan by the Western influence?" 


"Speaking of individuals," replied my host, with great vehemence, 
"no, it is not. On the contrary, I notice great deterioration from 
association with foreigners. Take, for instance, our ports, where 
there are mainly houses of ill-fame, mainly supported by European 
sailors, who have introduced vices and vulgarities of which old 
Japan was absolutely ignorant. But, of course, I do not consider 

that the Western influence is wholly bad merely because certain 

very low-class foreigners come to our country and behave badly. The 
general good of the community has been greatly advanced by our 
contact with the West. Trades-unions, for instance, and the 

formation of great business companies, which were quite unknown in 
the old days, have helped greatly to raise the commerical status of 
our people, both employers and employed. You ask me as to 
individual morality under modern influences. Well, it is difficult 

to define. On the whole, I think the morality of the individual was 
higher in the old days, because those days were more simple and the 
community was more sober. The more primitive a land is, the better 
it is morally. But I fear we must move with modern times." 


"And which do you prefer--the quiet feudal days of old Japan, or 
the modern push and worry and hustle and bustle?" 


"Tt all depends on the point of view," was my host's reply. 


"Competition with the world is absolutely necessary. But there were 
many good points about the old days. Although they involved a 
régime of restriction and there was very little chance of 

individual development (though not so little as Lafcadio Hearn 
would make out), men of ability could always push their way to the 
front even in the days of feudalism." 


The Marquis Ito, for instance?" 


"Don't speak of him. He, Marquis Yamagata, and many others, have 
arisen from an obscure position, but, they belong more to our own 
time, I am speaking of older days. Take, for instance, Arai 
Hakuseki, who, born in humble circumstances, became the chief 
adviser of the Shogun. Many a farmer's son who joined the 
priesthood rose to greater power and position than that of a 
middle-class daimio." 


"And do you think that the general level of happiness in Japan is 
as high as it was in the old days of romance?" 


"Yes," smiled the baron. "But people were happy in former days 
because they did not know what freedom meant, still less the 
enjoyment of the luxuries to which they are now accustomed. To them 
ignorance was literally bliss. But the idea of happiness nowadays 
differs in kind and character, and it is difficult to say if modern 

Japan is as happy as the ancient Japan. One thing, I hope, will 

always remain with us, and that is our patriotism and loyalty. A 
country is in a good way which puts loyalty to the sovereign and 

love of country before all private and meaner considerations." 


Finishing the reading, the duchess continued, 'I suppose you are 
correctly reported?’ 


--'Yes, in the main,’ I answered. 


--'I was reading,’ said the duchess, 'the other day, the chapter on 
Japan in the Far East_, by Archibald Little, just issued from the 
Clarendon Press, which, I think, is the best topographical description 
of Japan written in a popular style. In it I came across a passage to 
this effect: 


"Whether increased intercourse with the essentially vulgar West 
will, as many well-wishers fear, at the same time destroy the old 
simplicity of living, the future will show. 


'The Occidentals seem to have begun to perceive vulgarity in things 
European. There is really vulgarity in many things, I fear. But, baron, 
had you any particular idea when you spoke about the vulgarity 
introduced into your open ports?’ 


--'T am afraid not,' I answered; ‘it would be difficult for me to 
explain it to you, and you would not appreciate it if I did. Look! the 
last ray of the sun is glittering in the foliage. Time has flown 
wonderfully quick: I must say _au revoir _' 


A OKT OT OKT OT OT OT OO OO 
ART 
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In art as in music I am one who is very easily satisfied. All I ask of a 
picture is that it shall look like something, and all I expect of music 
is that it shall sound like something. 


In this attitude I feel confident that I am one of a group of about 
seventy million people in this country, more or less, but only a few of 
us, a very heroic few of us, have the nerve to come right out and take a 
firm position and publicly express our true sentiments on these 
important subjects. Some are under the dominion of strong-minded 
wives. Some hesitate to reveal their true artistic leanings for fear of 
being called low-browed vulgarians. Some are plastic posers and so 
pretend to be something they are not to win the approval of the 
ultra-intellectuals. There are only a handful of us who are ready and 
willing to go on record as saying where we stand. 


It is because of this cowardice on the part of the great silent majority 
that every year sees us backed farther and farther into a corner. We 

walk through miles and miles of galleries, or else we are led through 
them by our wives and our friends, and we look in vain for the kind of 
pictures that mother used to make and father used to buy. What do we 
find? Once in a while we behold a picture of something that we can 
recognize without a chart, and it looms before our gladdened vision like 
a rock-and-rye in a weary land. But that is not apt to happen often--not 
in a 1912-model gallery. In such an establishment one is likely to meet 
only Old Masters and Young Messers. If it's an Old Master we probably 
behold a Flemish saint or a German saint or an Italian saint--depending 
on whether the artist was Flemish or German or Italian--depicted as 
being shot full of arrows and enjoying same to the uttermost. If it is a 
Young Messer the canvas probably presents to us a view of a poached egg 
apparently bursting into a Welsh rarebit. At least that is what it 

looks like to us--a golden buck, forty cents at any good restaurant--in 
the act of undergoing spontaneous combustion. But we are informed that 
this is an impressionistic interpretation of a sunset at sea, and we are 
expected to stand before it and carry on regardless. 


But I for one must positively decline to carry on. This sort of thing 
does not appeal to me. I don't want to have to consult the official 
catalogue in order to ascertain for sure whether this year's prize 

picture is a quick lunch or an Italian gloaming. I'm very peculiar that 
way. I like to be able to tell what a picture aims to represent just by 
looking at it. I presume this is the result of my early training. I date 
back to the Rutherford B. Hayes School of Interior Decorating. In a 
considerable degree I am still wedded to my early ideals. I distinctly 
recall the time when upon the walls of every wealthy home of America 
there hung, among other things, two staple oil paintings--a still-life 

for the dining room, showing a dead fish on a plate, and a pastoral for 
the parlor, showing a collection of cows drinking out of a purling 
brook. A dead fish with a glazed eye and a cold clammy fin was not a 
thing you would care to have around the house for any considerable 
period of time, except in a picture, and the same was true of cows. 
People who could not abide the idea of a cow in the kitchen gladly 
welcomed one into the parlor when painted in connection with the above 
purling brook and several shade trees. 


Those who could not afford oil paintings went in for steel engravings 
and chromos--good reliable brands, such as the steel engraving of Henry 
Clay's Farewell to the American Senate and the Teaching Baby to Waltz 
art chromo. War pictures were also very popular back in that period. If 
it were a Northern household you could be pretty sure of seeing a work 
entitled Gettysburg, showing three Union soldiers, two plain and one 
colored, in the act of repulsing Pickett's charge. If it were a Southern 
household there would be one that had been sold on subscription by a 
strictly non-partisan publishing house in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and guaranteed to be historically correct in all particulars, 

representing Robert E. Lee chasing U. S. Grant up a palmetto tree, while 
in the background were a large number of deceased Northern invaders 
neatly racked up like cordwood. 


Such things as these were a part of the art education of our early 

youth. Along with them we learned to value the family photograph album, 
which fastened with a latch like a henhouse door, and had a nap on it 

like a furred tongue, and contained, among other treasures, the 
photograph of our Uncle Hiram wearing his annual collar. 


And there were also enlarged crayon portraits in heavy gold frames with 
red plush insertions, the agent having thrown in the portraits in 
consideration of our taking the frames; and souvenirs of the 

Philadelphia Centennial; and wooden scoop shovels heavily gilded by hand 
with moss roses painted on the scoop part and blue ribbon bows to hang 
them up by; and on the what-not in the corner you were reasonably 

certain of finding a conch shell with the Lord's Prayer engraved on it; 

and if you held the shell up to your young ear you could hear the 

murmur of the sea just as plain as anything. Of course you could secure 


the same murmuring effect by holding an old-fashioned tin cuspidor up to 
your ear, too, but in this case the poetic effect would have been 
lacking. And, besides, there were other uses for the cuspidor. 


Almost the only Old Masters with whose works we were well acquainted 
were John L. Sullivan and Nonpareil Jack Dempsey. But Rosa Bonheur's 
Horse Fair suited us clear down to the ground--her horses looked like 
real horses, even if they were the kind that haul brewery wagons; and in 
the matter of sculpture Powers' Greek Slave seemed to fill the bill to 

the satisfaction of all. Anthony Comstock and the Boston Purity League 
had not taken charge of our art as yet, and nobody seemed to find any 
fault because the Greek lady looked as though she'd slipped on the top 
step and come down just as she was, wearing nothing to speak of except a 
pair of handcuffs. Nobody did speak of it either--not in a mixed company 
anyhow. 


Furniture was preferred when it was new--the newer the better. We went 
in for golden oak and for bird's eye maple, depending on whether we 
liked our furniture to look tanned or freckled; and when the careful 
housekeeper threw open her parlor for a social occasion, such as a 
funeral, the furniture gave off a splendid new sticky smell, similar to 

a paint and varnish store on a hot day. The vogue for antiques hadn't 

got started yet; that was to descend upon us later on. We rather liked 

the dining-room table to have all its legs still, and the bureau to have 
drawers that could be opened without blasting. In short, that was the 
period of our national life when only the very poor had to put up with 
decrepit second-hand furniture, as opposed to these times when only the 
very rich can afford to own it. If you have any doubts regarding this 

last assertion of mine I should advise you to drop into any reliable 
antique shop and inquire the price of a mahogany sideboard suffering 
from tetter and other skin diseases, or a black walnut cupboard with 
doors that froze up solid about the time of the last Seminole War. I 
suppose these things go in cycles--in fact, I'm sure they do. Some day 
the bare sight of the kind of furniture which most people favor nowadays 
will cause a person of artistic sensibilities to burst into tears, just 

as the memory of the things that everybody liked twenty-five or thirty 
years ago gives such poignant pain to so many at present. 


Even up to the time of the World's Fair quite a lot of people still 
favored the simpler and more understandable forms of art expression. We 
went to Chicago and religiously visited the Art Building, and in our 
nice new creaky shoes we walked past miles and miles of brought-on 
paintings by foreign artists, whose names we could not pronounce, in 
order to find some sentimental domestic subject. After we had found it 
we would stand in front of it for hours on a stretch with the tears 
rolling down our cheeks. Some of us wept because the spirit of the 
picture moved us, and some because our poor tired feet hurt us and the 
picture gave us a good excuse for crying in public, and so we did 
so--freely and openly. Grant if you will that our taste was crude and 


raw and provincial, yet we knew what we liked and the bulk of us weren't 
ashamed to say so, either. What we liked was a picture or a statue which 
remotely at least resembled the thing that it was presumed to represent. 
Likewise we preferred pictures of things that we ourselves knew about 
and could understand. 


Maybe it was because of that early training that a good many of us have 
never yet been able to work up much enthusiasm over the Old Masters. 
Mind you, we have no quarrel with those who become incoherent and 
babbling with joy in the presence of an Old Master, but--doggone 
'em!--they insist on quarreling with us because we think differently. We 
fail to see anything ravishingly beautiful in a faded, blistered, 

cracked, crumbling painting of an early Christian martyr on a grill, 
happily frying on one side like an egg--a picture that looks as though 
the Old Master painted it some morning before breakfast, when he wasn't 
feeling the best in the world, and then wore it as a liver pad for forty 

or fifty years. We cannot understand why they love the Old Masters so, 
and they cannot understand why we prefer the picture of Custer's Last 
Stand that the harvesting company used to give away to advertise its 
mowing machines. 


Once you get away from the early settlers among the Old Masters the 
situation becomes different. Rembrandt and Hals painted some portraits 
that appeal deeply to the imagination of nearly all of my set. The 
portraits which they painted not only looked like regular persons, but 

so far as my limited powers of observation go, they were among the few 
painters of Dutch subjects who didn't always paint a windmill or two 
into the background. It probably took great resolution and 

self-restraint, but they did it and I respect them for it. 


I may say that I am also drawn to the kind of ladies that Gainsborough 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds painted. They certainly turned out some mighty 
good-looking ladies in those days, and they were tasty dressers, too, 

and I enjoy looking at their pictures. Coming down the line a little 
farther, I want to state that there is also something very 

fascinating in those soft-boiled pink ladies, sixteen hands high, with 
sorrel manes, that Bouguereau did; and the soldier pictures of 
Meissonier and Detaille appeal to me mightily. Their soldiers are always 
such nice neat soldiers, and they never have their uniforms mussed up or 
their accouterments disarranged, even when they are being shot up or cut 
down or something. Corot and Rousseau did some landscapes that seem to 
approximate the real thing, and there are several others whose names 
escape me; but, speaking for myself alone, I wish to say that this is 

about as far as I can go at this writing. I must admit that I have never 
been held spellbound and enthralled for hours on a stretch by a 
contemplation of the inscrutable smile on Mona Lisa. To me she seems 
merely a lady smiling about something--simply that and nothing more. 


Any woman can smile inscrutably; that is one of the specialties of the 

sex. The inscrutable smile of a saleslady in an exclusive Fifth Avenue 

shop when a customer asks to look at something a little cheaper would 

make Mona Lisa seem a mere amateur as an inscrutable smiler. Quite a 
number of us remained perfectly calm when some gentlemen stole Miss Lisa 
out of the Louvre, and we expect to remain equally calm if she is never 
restored. 


As I said before, our little band is shrinking in numbers day by day. 

The population as a whole are being educated up to higher ideals in art. 
On the wings of symbolism and idealism they are soaring ever higher and 
higher, until a whole lot of them must be getting dizzy in the head by 
now. 


First, there was the impressionistic school, which started it; and then 
there was the post-impressionistic school, suffering from the same 
disease but in a more violent form; and here just recently there have 
come along the Cubists and the Futurists. 


You know about the Cubists? A Cubist is a person who for reasons best 
known to the police has not been locked up yet, who asserts that all 

things in Nature, living and inanimate, properly resolve themselves into 
cubes. What is more, he goes and paints pictures to prove it--pictures 

of cubic waterfalls pouring down cubic precipices, and cubic ships 

sailing on cubic oceans, and cubic cows being milked by cubic milkmaids. 
He makes portraits, too--portraits of persons with cubic hands and cubic 
feet, who are smoking cubed cigarettes and have solid cubiform heads. On 
that last proposition we are with them unanimously; we will concede that 
there are people in this world with cube-shaped heads, they being the 
people who profess to enjoy this style of picture. 


A Futurist begins right where a Cubist leaves off, and gets worse. The 
Futurists have already had exhibitions in Paris and London and last 
Spring they invaded New York. They call themselves art anarchists. Their 
doctrine is a simple and a cheerful one--they merely preach that 
whatever is normal is wrong. They not only preach it, they practice it. 


Here are some of their teachings: 


"We teach the plunge into shadowy death under the white set eyes of the 
ideal! 


"The mind must launch the flaming body, like a fire-ship, against the 
enemy, the eternal enemy that, if he do not exist, must be invented! 


"The victory is ours--I am sure of it, for the maniacs are already 
hurling their hearts to heaven like bombs! Attention! Fire! Our blood? 
Yes! All our blood in torrents to redye the sickly auroras of the earth! 


Yes, and we shall also be able to warm thee within our smoking arms, O 
wretched, decrepit, chilly Sun, shivering upon the summit of the 
Gorisankor!" 


There you have the whole thing, you see, simply, dispassionately and 
quietly presented. Most of us have seen newspaper reproductions of the 
best examples of the Futurists' school. As well as a body can judge from 
these reproductions, a Futurist's method of execution must be 
comparatively simple. After looking at his picture, you would say that 

he first put on a woolly overcoat and a pair of overshoes; that he then 
poured a mixture of hearth paint, tomato catsup, liquid bluing, burnt 
cork, English mustard, Easter dyes and the yolks of a dozen eggs over 
himself, seasoning to taste with red peppers. Then he spread a large 
tarpaulin on the floor and lay down on it and had an epileptic fit, the 
result being a picture which he labeled Revolt, or Collision Between Two 
Heavenly Bodies, or Premature Explosion of a Custard Pie, or something 
else equally appropriate. The Futurists ought to make quite a number of 
converts in this country, especially among those advanced lovers of art 
who are beginning to realize that the old impressionistic school lacked 
emphasis and individuality in its work. But I expect to stand firm, and 
when everybody else nearly is a Futurist and is tearing down Sargent's 
pictures and Abbey's and Whistler's to make room for immortal Young 
Messers, I and a few others will still be holding out resolutely to the 

end. 


At such times as these I fain would send my thoughts back longingly to 

an artist who flourished in the town where I was born and brought up. He 
was practically the only artist we had, but he was versatile in the 

extreme. He was several kinds of a painter rolled into one--house, sign, 
portrait, landscape, marine and wagon. In his lighter hours, when 

building operations were dull, he specialized in oil paintings of life 

and motion--mainly pictures of horse races and steamboat races. When he 
painted a horse race, the horses were always shown running neck and neck 
with their mouths wide open and their eyes gleaming; and their nostrils 
were widely extended and painted a deep crimson, and their legs were 
neatly arranged just so, and not scrambled together in any old fashion, 

as seems to be the case with the legs of the horses that are being 

painted nowadays. And when he painted a steamboat race it would always 
be the Natchez and the Robert E. Lee coming down the river abreast in 

the middle of the night, with the darkies dancing on the lower decks and 
heavy black smoke rolling out of the smokestacks in four distinct 
columns--one column to each smokestack--and showers of sparks belching 
up into the vault of night. 


There was action for you--action and attention to detail. With this 
man's paintings you could tell a horse from a steamboat at a glance. He 
was nothing of an impressionist; he never put smokestacks on the 

horse nor legs on the steamboat. And his work gave general satisfaction 
throughout that community. 


Frederic Remington wasn't any impressionist either; and so far as I can 
learn he didn't have a cubiform idea in stock. When Remington painted an 
Indian on a pony it was a regular Indian and a regular pony--not one of 
those cotton-batting things with fat legs that an impressionist slaps on 

to a canvas and labels a horse. You could smell the lathered sweat on 

the pony's hide and feel the dust of the dry prairie tickling your 

nostrils. You could see the slide of the horse's withers and watch the 

play of the naked Indian's arm muscles. I should like to enroll as a 

charter member of a league of Americans who believe that Frederic 
Remington and Howard Pyle were greater painters than any Old Master that 
ever turned out blistered saints and fly-blown cherubim. And if every 

one who secretly thinks the same way about it would only join in--of 
course they wouldn't, but if they would--we'd be strong enough to elect 

a president on a platform calling for a prohibitive tariff against the 
foreign-pauper-labor Old Masters of Europe. 


While we were about it our league could probably do something in the 
interests of sculpture. It is apparent to any fair-minded person that 
sculpture has been very much overdone in this country. It seems to us 
there should be a law against perpetuating any of our great men in 
marble or bronze or stone or amalgam fillings until after he has been 
dead a couple of hundred years, and by that time a fresh crop ought to 
be coming on and probably we shall have lost the desire to create such 
statues. 


A great man who cannot live in the affectionate and grateful memories of 
his fellow countrymen isn't liable to live if you put up statues of him; 
that, however, is not the main point. 


The artistic aspect is the thing to consider. So few of our great men 
have been really pretty to look at. Andrew Jackson made a considerable 
dent in the history of his period, but when it comes to beauty, there 

isn't a floor-walker in a department store anywhere that hasn't got him 
backed clear off the pedestal. In addition to that, the sort of clothes 
we've been wearing for the last century or so do not show up especially 
well in marble. Putting classical draperies on our departed solons has 
been tried, but carving a statesman with only a towel draped over him, 
like a Roman senator coming out of a Turkish bath, is a departure from 
the real facts and must be embarrassing to his shade. The greatest 
celebrities were ever the most modest of men. I'll bet the spirit of the 
Father of His Country blushes every time he flits over that statue of 
himself alongside the Capitol at Washington--the one showing him sitting 
in a bath cabinet with nothing on but a sheet. 


Sticking to the actual conditions doesn't seem to help much either. 
Future generations will come and stand in front of the statue of a 

leader of thought who flourished back about 1840, say, and wonder how 
anybody ever had feet like those and lived. Horace Greeley's chin 


whiskers no doubt looked all right on Horace when he was alive, but when 
done in bronze they invariably present a droopy not to say dropsical 
appearance; and the kind of bone-handled umbrella that Daniel Webster 
habitually carried has never yet been successfully worked out in marble. 
When you contemplate the average statue of Lincoln--and most of them, as 
you may have noticed, are very average--you do not see there the majesty 
and the grandeur and the abiding sorrow of the man and the tragedy of 

his life. At least I know I do not see those things. I see a pair of 

massive square-toed boots, such as I'm sure Father Abe never wore--he 
couldn't have worn 'em and walked a step--and I see a beegum hat 
weighing a ton and a half, and I say to myself: "This is not the Abraham 
Lincoln who freed the slaves and penned the Gettysburg address. No, sir! 
A man with those legs would never have been president--he'd have been in 
a dime museum exhibiting his legs for ten cents a look--and they'd have 
been worth the money too." 


Nobody seems to have noticed it, but we undoubtedly had the cube form of 
expression in our native sculpture long before it came out in painting. 


To get a better idea of what I'm trying to drive at, just take a trip up 
through Central Park the next time you are in New York and pause a while 
before those bronzes of Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns which stand on 
the Mall. They are called bronzes, but to me they always looked more 

like castings. I don't care if you are as Scotch as a haggis, I know in 
advance what your feelings will be. If you decide that these two men 

ever looked in life like those two bronzes you are going to lose some of 
your love and veneration for them right there on the spot; or else you 

are going to be filled with an intense hate for the persons who have 
libeled them thus, after they were dead and gone and not in position to 
protect themselves legally. But you don't necessarily have to come to 

New York--you've probably got some decoration in your home town that is 
equally sad. There've been a lot of good stone-masons spoiled in this 
country to make enough sculptors to go round. 


But while we are thinking these things about art and not daring to 

express them, I take note that new schools may come and new schools may 
go, but there is one class of pictures that always gets the money and 
continues to give general satisfaction among the masses. 


I refer to the moving pictures. 








THE STREETS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Land of Little Rain, by Mary Austin 


All streets of the mountains lead to the citadel; steep or slow they go 
up to the core of the hills. Any trail that goes otherwhere must dip and 
cross, sidle and take chances. Rifts of the hills open into each other, 
and the high meadows are often wide enough to be called valleys by 
courtesy; but one keeps this distinction in mind,--valleys are the 
sunken places of the earth, canons are scored out by the glacier ploughs 
of God. They have a better name in the Rockies for these hill-fenced 
open glades of pleasantness; they call them parks. Here and there in 
the hill country one comes upon blind gullies fronted by high stony 
barriers. These head also for the heart of the mountains; their 
distinction is that they never get anywhere. 


All mountain streets have streams to thread them, or deep grooves where 

a stream might run. You would do well to avoid that range uncomforted by 
singing floods. You will find it forsaken of most things but beauty and 
madness and death and God. Many such lie east and north away from the 
mid Sierras, and quicken the imagination with the sense of purposes not 
revealed, but the ordinary traveler brings nothing away from them but an 
intolerable thirst. 


The river canons of the Sierras of the Snows are better worth while than 
most Broadways, though the choice of them is like the choice of streets, 
not very well determined by their names. There is always an amount of 
local history to be read in the names of mountain highways where one 
touches the successive waves of occupation or discovery, as in the old 
villages where the neighborhoods are not built but grow. Here you have 
the Spanish Californian in Cero Gordo and pinon; Symmes and Shepherd, 
pioneers both; Tunawai, probably Shoshone; Oak Creek, Kearsarge,--easy 
to fix the date of that christening,--Tinpah, Paiute that; Mist Canon 

and Paddy Jack's. The streets of the west Sierras sloping toward the 

San Joaquin are long and winding, but from the east, my country, a day's 
ride carries one to the lake regions. The next day reaches the passes 

of the high divide, but whether one gets passage depends a little on 

how many have gone that road before, and much on one's own powers. The 
passes are steep and windy ridges, though not the highest. By two and 
three thousand feet the snow-caps overtop them. It is even possible to 
wind through the Sierras without having passed above timber-line, but 
one misses a great exhilaration. 


The shape of a new mountain is roughly pyramidal, running out into 
long shark-finned ridges that interfere and merge into other 
thunder-splintered sierras. You get the saw-tooth effect from a 
distance, but the near-by granite bulk glitters with the terrible keen 
polish of old glacial ages. I say terrible; so it seems. When those 


glossy domes swim into the alpenglow, wet after rain, you conceive how 
long and imperturbable are the purposes of God. 


Never believe what you are told, that midsummer is the best time to go 
up the streets of the mountain--well--perhaps for the merely idle or 
sportsmanly or scientific; but for seeing and understanding, the best 
time is when you have the longest leave to stay. And here is a hint if 
you would attempt the stateliest approaches; travel light, and as much 
as possible live off the land. Mulligatawny soup and tinned lobster will 
not bring you the favor of the woodlanders. 


Every canon commends itself for some particular pleasantness; this 

for pines, another for trout, one for pure bleak beauty of granite 
buttresses, one for its far-flung irised falls; and as I say, though 

some are easier going, leads each to the cloud shouldering citadel. 
First, near the canon mouth you get the low-heading full-branched, 
one-leaf pines. That is the sort of tree to know at sight, for the 

globose, resin-dripping cones have palatable, nourishing kernels, the 
main harvest of the Paiutes. That perhaps accounts for their growing 
accommodatingly below the limit of deep snows, grouped sombrely on the 
valley-ward slopes. The real procession of the pines begins in the rifts 
with the long-leafed Pinus jeffreyi, sighing its soul away upon the 
wind. And it ought not to sigh in such good company. Here begins the 
manzanita, adjusting its tortuous stiff stems to the sharp waste of 
boulders, its pale olive leaves twisting edgewise to the sleek, ruddy, 
chestnut stems; begins also the meadowsweet, burnished laurel, and the 
million unregarded trumpets of the coral-red pentstemon. Wild life is 
likely to be busiest about the lower pine borders. One looks in hollow 
trees and hiving rocks for wild honey. The drone of bees, the chatter of 
jays, the hurry and stir of squirrels, is incessant; the air is odorous 

and hot. The roar of the stream fills up the morning and evening 
intervals, and at night the deer feed in the buckthorn thickets. It is 
worth watching the year round in the purlieus of the long-leafed pines. 
One month or another you set sight or trail of most roving mountain 
dwellers as they follow the limit of forbidding snows, and more bloom 
than you can properly appreciate. 


Whatever goes up or comes down the streets of the mountains, water has 
the right of way; it takes the lowest ground and the shortest passage. 
Where the rifts are narrow, and some of the Sierra canons are not a 
stone's throw from wall to wall, the best trail for foot or horse winds 
considerably above the watercourses; but in a country of cone-bearers 
there is usually a good strip of swardy sod along the canon floor. Pine 
woods, the short-leafed Balfour and Murryana of the high Sierras, are 
sombre, rooted in the litter of a thousand years, hushed, and corrective 
to the spirit. The trail passes insensibly into them from the black 

pines and a thin belt of firs. You look back as you rise, and strain for 
glimpses of the tawny valley, blue glints of the Bitter Lake, and tender 
cloud films on the farther ranges. For such pictures the pine 


branches make a noble frame. Presently they close in wholly; they 

draw mysteriously near, covering your tracks, giving up the trail 
indifferently, or with a secret grudge. You get a kind of impatience 

with their locked ranks, until you come out lastly on some high, windy 
dome and see what they are about. They troop thickly up the open ways, 
river banks, and brook borders; up open swales of dribbling springs; 
swarm over old moraines; circle the peaty swamps and part and meet about 
clean still lakes; scale the stony gullies; tormented, bowed, persisting 

to the door of the storm chambers, tall priests to pray for rain. The 
spring winds lift clouds of pollen dust, finer than frankincense, and 

trail it out over high altars, staining the snow. 


No doubt they understand this work better than we; in fact they know no 
other. "Come," say the churches of the valleys, after a season of dry 
years, "let us pray for rain." They would do better to plant more trees. 


It is a pity we have let the gift of lyric improvisation die out. 

Sitting islanded on some gray peak above the encompassing wood, the soul 
is lifted up to sing the Iliad of the pines. They have no voice but the 

wind, and no sound of them rises up to the high places. But the waters, 

the evidences of their power, that go down the steep and stony ways, the 
outlets of ice-bordered pools, the young rivers swaying with the force 

of their running, they sing and shout and trumpet at the falls, and the 

noise of it far outreaches the forest spires. You see from these conning 
towers how they call and find each other in the slender gorges; how 

they fumble in the meadows, needing the sheer nearing walls to give them 
countenance and show the way; and how the pine woods are made glad by 
them. 


Nothing else in the streets of the mountains gives such a sense of 
pageantry as the conifers; other trees, if they are any, are home 
dwellers, like the tender fluttered, sisterhood of quaking asp. They 
grow in clumps by spring borders, and all their stems have a permanent 
curve toward the down slope, as you may also see in hillside pines, 
where they have borne the weight of sagging drifts. 


Well up from the valley, at the confluence of canons, are delectable 
summer meadows. Fireweed flames about them against the gray boulders; 
streams are open, go smoothly about the glacier slips and make deep 
bluish pools for trout. Pines raise statelier shafts and give themselves 
room to grow,--gentians, shinleaf, and little grass of Parnassus in 

their golden checkered shadows; the meadow is white with violets and all 
outdoors keeps the clock. For example, when the ripples at the ford of 
the creek raise a clear half tone,--sign that the snow water has come 
down from the heated high ridges,--it is time to light the evening fire. 
When it drops off a note--but you will not know it except the Douglas 
squirrel tells you with his high, fluty chirrup from the pines' aerial 
gloom--sign that some star watcher has caught the first far glint of the 
nearing sun. Whitney cries it from his vantage tower; it flashes from 


Oppapago to the front of Williamson; LeConte speeds it to the westering 
peaks. The high rills wake and run, the birds begin. But down three 
thousand feet in the canon, where you stir the fire under the cooking 
pot, it will not be day for an hour. It goes on, the play of light 

across the high places, rosy, purpling, tender, glint and glow, thunder 
and windy flood, like the grave, exulting talk of elders above a merry 
game. 


Who shall say what another will find most to his liking in the streets 

of the mountains. As for me, once set above the country of the 

silver firs, I must go on until I find white columbine. Around the 
amphitheatres of the lake regions and above them to the limit of 
perennial drifts they gather flock-wise in splintered rock wastes. The 
crowds of them, the airy spread of sepals, the pale purity of the petal 
spurs, the quivering swing of bloom, obsesses the sense. One must learn 
to spare a little of the pang of inexpressible beauty, not to spend all 
one's purse in one shop. There is always another year, and another. 


Lingering on in the alpine regions until the first full snow, which 

is often before the cessation of bloom, one goes down in good company. 
First snows are soft and clogging and make laborious paths. Then it is 
the roving inhabitants range down to the edge of the wood, below the 
limit of early storms. Early winter and early spring one may have sight 
or track of deer and bear and bighorn, cougar and bobcat, about the 
thickets of buckthorn on open slopes between the black pines. But when 
the ice crust is firm above the twenty foot drifts, they range far and 
forage where they will. Often in midwinter will come, now and then, a 
long fall of soft snow piling three or four feet above the ice crust, 

and work a real hardship for the dwellers of these streets. When such a 
storm portends the weather-wise blacktail will go down across the valley 
and up to the pastures of Waban where no more snow falls than suffices 
to nourish the sparsely growing pines. But the bighorn, the wild sheep, 
able to bear the bitterest storms with no signs of stress, cannot cope 
with the loose shifty snow. Never such a storm goes over the mountains 
that the Indians do not catch them floundering belly deep among the 
lower rifts. I have a pair of horns, inconceivably heavy, that were 

borne as late as a year ago by a very monarch of the flock whom death 
overtook at the mouth of Oak Creek after a week of wet snow. He met it 
as a king should, with no vain effort or trembling, and it was wholly 
kind to take him so with four of his following rather than that the 

night prowlers should find him. 


There is always more life abroad in the winter hills than one looks to 
find, and much more in evidence than in summer weather. Light feet of 
hare that make no print on the forest litter leave a wondrously plain 

track in the snow. We used to look and look at the beginning of winter 

for the birds to come down from the pine lands; looked in the orchard 
and stubble; looked north and south on the mesa for their migratory 
passing, and wondered that they never came. Busy little grosbeaks picked 


about the kitchen doors, and woodpeckers tapped the eaves of the farm 
buildings, but we saw hardly any other of the frequenters of the summer 
canons. After a while when we grew bold to tempt the snow borders we 
found them in the street of the mountains. In the thick pine woods where 
the overlapping boughs hung with snow-wreaths make wind-proof shelter 
tents, in a very community of dwelling, winter the bird-folk who get 

their living from the persisting cones and the larvae harboring bark. 
Ground inhabiting species seek the dim snow chambers of the chaparral. 
Consider how it must be in a hill-slope overgrown with stout-twigged, 
partly evergreen shrubs, more than man high, and as thick as a hedge. 
Not all the canon's sifting of snow can fill the intricate spaces of 

the hill tangles. Here and there an overhanging rock, or a stiff arch 

of buckthorn, makes an opening to communicating rooms and runways deep 
under the snow. 


The light filtering through the snow walls is blue and ghostly, 

but serves to show seeds of shrubs and grass, and berries, and the 
wind-built walls are warm against the wind. It seems that live plants, 
especially if they are evergreen and growing, give off heat; the snow 
wall melts earliest from within and hollows to thinnness before there is 
a hint of spring in the air. But you think of these things afterward. 

Up in the street it has the effect of being done consciously; the 
buckthorns lean to each other and the drift to them, the little birds 

run in and out of their appointed ways with the greatest cheerfulness. 
They give almost no tokens of distress, and even if the winter tries 
them too much you are not to pity them. You of the house habit can 
hardly understand the sense of the hills. No doubt the labor of being 
comfortable gives you an exaggerated opinion of yourself, an exaggerated 
pain to be set aside. Whether the wild things understand it or not they 
adapt themselves to its processes with the greater ease. The 

business that goes on in the street of the mountain is tremendous, 
world-formative. Here go birds, squirrels, and red deer, children crying 
small wares and playing in the street, but they do not obstruct its 
affairs. Summer is their holiday; "Come now," says the lord of the 
street, "I have need of a great work and no more playing." 


But they are left borders and breathing-space out of pure kindness. They 


are not pushed out except by the exigencies of the nobler plan which 
they accept with a dignity the rest of us have not yet learned. 


BWBWTEWTEWT ET EW EWE 


WALKING THROUGH MISSOURI 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Adventures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty, by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 4, 1912. In a hotel bedroom in Laddonia, 
Missouri. I occupy this room without charge. 


Through the mercy of the gateman I crossed the Hannibal toll-bridge 
without paying fare, and the more enjoyed the pearly Mississippi in 
the evening twilight. Walking south of Hannibal next morning, Sunday, 
I was irresistibly reminded of Kentucky. It was the first real "pike" 

of my journey,--solid gravel, and everyone was exercising his racing 
pony in his racing cart, and giving me a ride down lovely avenues of 
trees. Here, as in dozens of other interesting "lifts" in Illinois, I 

had the driver's complete attention, recited The Gospel of Beauty_ 
through a series of my more didactic rhymes till I was tired, and 
presented the Village Improvement Parade_ and the Rhymes to Be 
Traded for Bread_ and exhorted the comradely driver to forget me 
never. One colored horseman hitched forward on the plank of his 
breaking-cart and gave me his seat. Then came quite a ride into New 
London. He asked, "So you goin' to walk west to the mountains and all 
around?" "Yes, if this colt don't break my neck, or I don't lose my 
nerve or get bitten by a dog or anything." "Will you walk back?" 
"Maybe so, maybe not." He pondered a while, then said, with the Bert 
Williams manner, "You'll ride back. Mark my words, you'll ride 
back!_" 


He asked a little later, "Goin' to harves' in Kansas?" I assured him I 
was not going to harvest in Kansas. He rolled his big white eyes at 
me: "What in the name of Uncle Hillbilly air_ you up to then?" 


In this case I could not present my tracts, for I was holding on to 

him for dear life. Just then he turned off my road. Getting out of the 
cart I nearly hung myself; and the colt was away again before I could 
say "Thank you." 


Yesterday I passed through what was mostly a flat prairie country, 
abounding in the Missouri mule. I met one man on horseback driving 
before him an enormous specimen tied head to head with a 
draught-horse. The mule was continually dragging his good-natured 
comrade into the ditch and being jerked out again. The mule is a 
perpetual inquisitor and experimenter. He followed me along the fence 
with the alertest curiosity, when he was inside the field, yet meeting 
me in the road, he often showed deadly terror. If he was a mule colt, 
following his mare mamma along the pike, I had to stand in the side 
lane or hide behind a tree till he went by, or else he would turn and 
run as if the very devil were after him. Then the farmer on the mare 


would have to pursue him a considerable distance, and drive him back 
with cuss words. 'Tis sweet to stir up so much emotion, even in the 
breast of an animal. 


What do you suppose happened in New London? I approached what I 
thought a tiny Baptist chapel of whitewashed stone. Noting it was 

about sermon-time, and feeling like repenting, I walked in. Behold, 

the most harmoniously-colored Catholic shrine in the world! The sermon 
was being preached by the most gorgeously robed priest one could well 
conceive. The father went on to show how a vision of the Christ-child 
had appeared on the altar of a lax congregation in Spain. From that 

time those people, stricken with reverence and godly fear, put that 
church into repair, and the community became a true servant of the 

Lord. Infidels were converted, heretics were confounded. 


After the sermon came the climax of the mass, and from the choir loft 
above my head came the most passionate religious singing I ever heard 
in my life. The excellence of the whole worship, even to the preaching 
of visions, was a beautiful surprise. 


People do not open their eyes enough, neither their spiritual nor 

their physical eyes. They are not sensitive enough to loveliness 

either visible or by the pathway of visions. I wish every church in 
the world could see the Christ-child on the altar, every Methodist and 
Baptist as well as every Catholic congregation. 


With these thoughts I sat and listened while that woman soloist sang 
not only through the Mass, but the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament as well. The whole surprise stands out like a blazing star 
in my memory. 


I say we do not see enough visions. I wish that, going out of the 
church door at noon, every worshipper in America could spiritually 
discern the Good St. Francis come down to our earth and singing of 
the Sun. I wish that saint would return. I wish he would preach 
voluntary poverty to all the middle-class and wealthy folk of this 
land, with the power that once shook Europe. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7, 1912. In the mid-afternoon in the woods, many miles 
west of Jefferson City. I am sitting by a wild rose bush. I am looking 
down a long sunlit vista of trees. 


Wednesday evening, three miles from Fulton, Missouri, I encountered a 
terrific storm. I tried one farm-house just before the rain came down, 
but they would not let me in, not even into the barn. They said it was 
"not convenient." They said there was another place a little piece 
ahead, anyway. Pretty soon I was considerably rained upon. But the 
"other place" did not appear. Later the thunder and lightning were 


frightful. It seemed to me everything was being struck all around me: 
because of the sheer downpour it became pitch dark. It seemed as 
though the very weight of the rain would beat me into the ground. Yet 
I felt that I needed the washing. The night before I enjoyed the kind 
of hospitality that makes one yearn for a bath. 


At last I saw a light ahead. I walked through more cataracts and 
reached it. Then I knocked at the door. I entered what revealed itself 

to be a negro cabin. Mine host was Uncle Remus himself, only a person 
of more delicacy and dignity. He appeared to be well preserved, though 
he was eighteen years old when the war broke out. He owns forty acres 
and more than one mule. His house was sweet and clean, all metal 
surfaces polished, all wood-work scrubbed white, all linen fresh 
laundered. He urged me to dry at his oven. It was a long process, 

taking much fuel. He allowed me to eat supper and breakfast with him 
and his family, which honor I scarcely deserved. The old man said 
grace standing up. Then we sat down and he said another. The first 

was just family prayers. The second was thanksgiving for the meal. The 
table was so richly and delicately provided that within my heart I 
paraphrased the twenty-third Psalm, though I did not quote it out 

aloud: "Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies"--(namely, the thunder and lightning, and the inhospitable 
white man!). 


I hope to be rained on again if it brings me communion bread like that 
I ate with my black host. The conversation was about many things, but 
began religiously; how "_Ol' Master in the sky gave us everything here 
to take keer of, and said we mussent waste any of it_." The wife was a 
mixture of charming diffidence and eagerness in offering her opinion 
on these points of political economy and theology. 


After supper the old gentleman told me a sweet-singing field-bird I 
described was called the "Rachel-Jane." He had five children grown 
and away from home and one sleek first voter still under his roof. The 
old gentleman asked the inevitable question: "Goin' west harvestin'?" 


I said "No" again. Then I spread out and explained _The Village 
Improvement Parade_. This did not interest the family much, but they 
would never have done with asking me questions about Lincoln. And the 
fact that I came from Lincoln's home town was plainly my chief 
distinction in their eyes. The best bed was provided for me, and warm 
water in which to bathe, and I slept the sleep of the clean and 
regenerated in snowy linen. Next morning the sun shone, and I walked 
the muddy roads as cheerfully as though they were the paths of Heaven. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 9, 1912. Iam writing in the railroad station at 
Tipton, Missouri. 


A little while back a few people began to ask me to work for my 
meals. I believe this is because the "genteel" appearance with which I 
started has become something else. My derby hat has been used for so 
many things,--to keep off a Noah's flood of rain, to catch cherries 

in, to fight bumblebees, to cover my face while asleep, and keep away 
the vague terrors of the night,--that it is still a hat, but not quite 

in the mode. My face is baked by the sun and my hands are fried and 
stewed. My trousers are creased not in one place, but all over. These 
things made me look more like a person who, in the words of the 
conventional world, "ought to work_." 


Having been requested to work once or twice, I immediately made it my 
custom to offer labor-power as a preliminary to the meal. I generally 
ask about five people before I find the one who happens to be in a 
meal-giving mood. This kindly person, about two-thirds of the time, 
refuses to let me work. I insist and insist, but he says, "Aw, come 

in and eat anyway." The man who accepts my offer of work may let me 
cut weeds, or hoe corn or potatoes, but he generally shows me the 
woodpile and the axe. Even then every thud of that inevitably dull 
instrument seems to go through him. After five minutes he thinks I 
have worked an hour, and he comes to the porch and shouts: "Come in 
and get your dinner." 


Assuming a meal is worth thirty-five cents, I have never yet worked 
out the worth of one, at day-laborer's wages. Very often I am called 
into the house three times before I come. Whether I work or not, the 
meals are big and good. Perhaps there is a little closer attention to 
_The Gospel of Beauty_, after three unheeded calls to dinner. 


After the kindling is split and the meal eaten and they lean back in 
their chairs, a-weary of their mirth, by one means or another I show 
them how I am knocking at the door of the world with a dream in my 
hand. 


Because of the multitudes of tramps pouring west on the freight 
trains,--tramps I never see because I let freight cars alone,--night 
accommodations are not so easy to get as they were in my other walks 
in Pennsylvania and Georgia. I have not yet been forced to sleep under 
the stars, but each evening has been a scramble. There must be some 
better solution to this problem of a sleeping-place. 


The country hotel, if there is one around, is sometimes willing to 

take in the man who flatly says he is broke. For instance, the 
inn-keeper's wife at Clarksburg was tenderly pitiful, yea, she was 

kind to me after the fashion of the holiest of the angels. There was a 
protracted meeting going on in the town. That was, perhaps, the reason 
for her exalted heart. But, whatever the reason, in this one case I 

was welcomed with such kindness and awe that I dared not lift up my 
haughty head or distribute my poems, or give tongue to my views, or 


let her suspect for a moment I was a special IDEA on legs. It was much 
lovelier to have her think I was utterly forlorn. 


This morning when I said good-bye I fumbled my hat, mumbled my words 
and shuffled my feet, and may the Good St. Francis reward her. 


When I asked the way to Tipton the farmer wanted me to walk the 
railroad. People cannot see "why the Sam Hill" anyone wants to walk 
the highway when the rails make a bee-line for the destination. This 
fellow was so anxious for the preservation of my feet he insisted it 
looked like rain. I finally agreed that, for the sake of avoiding a 
wetting, I had best hurry to Tipton by the ties. The six miles of 
railroad between Clarksburg and Tipton should be visited by every 
botanist in the United States. Skip the rest of this letter unless you 
are interested in a catalogue of flowers. 


First comes the reed with the deep blue blossoms at the top that has 
bloomed by my path all the way from Springfield, Illinois. Then come 
enormous wild roses, showing every hue that friend of man ever 
displayed. Behold an army of white poppies join our march, then 
healthy legions of waving mustard. Our next recruits are tiny 
golden-hearted ragged kinsmen of the sunflower. No comrades depart 
from this triumphal march to Tipton. Once having joined us, they 
continue in our company. The mass of color grows deeper and more 
subtle each moment. Behold, regiments of pale lavender larkspur. 'Tis 
an excellent garden, the finer that it needs no tending. Though the 
rain has failed to come, I begin to be glad I am hobbling along over 
the vexatious ties. I forget my resolve to run for President. 


Once I determined to be a candidate. I knew I would get the tramp-vote 
and the actor-vote. My platform was to be that railroad ties should 

be just close enough for men to walk on them in natural steps, neither 
mincing the stride nor widely stretching the legs. 


Not yet have we reached Tipton. Behold a white flower, worthy of a 
better name, that the farmers call "sheep's tea." Behold purple 
larkspur joining the lavender larkspur. Behold that disreputable 
camp-follower the button-weed, wearing its shabby finery. Now a red 
delicate grass joins in, and a big purple and pink sort of an aster. 
Behold a pink and white sheep's tea. And look, there is a dwarf 
morning glory, the sweetest in the world. Here is a group of 
black-eyed Susans, marching like suffragettes to get the vote at 
Tipton. Here is a war-dance of Indian Paint. And here are bluebells. 


"Goin' west harvestin'?" 


"I have harvested already, ten thousand flowers an hour." 


JUNE 10, 1912. 3 P.M. Three miles west of Sedalia, Missouri. In the 
woods. Near the automobile road to Kansas City. 


Now that I have passed Sedalia I am pretty well on toward the Kansas 
line. Only three more days' journey, and then I shall be in Kansas, 
State of Romance, State of Expectation. Goodness knows Missouri has 
plenty of incident, plenty of merit. But it is a cross between 

Illinois and northern Kentucky, and to beg here is like begging in my 
own back-yard. 


But the heart of Kansas is the heart of the West.... Inclosed find a 
feather from the wing of a young chicken-hawk. He happened across the 
road day before yesterday. The farmer stopped the team and killed him 
with his pitchfork. That farmer seemed to think he had done the Lord a 
service in ridding the world of a parasite. Yet I had a certain 
fellow-feeling for the hawk, as I have for anybody who likes chicken. 


This walk is full of suggestions for poems. Sometimes, in a 
confidential moment, I tell my hosts I am going to write a chronicle 
of the whole trip in verse. But I cannot write it now. The traveller 

at my stage is in a kind of farm-hand condition of mind and blood. He 
feels himself so much a part of the soil and the sun and the ploughed 
acres, he eats so hard and sleeps so hard, he has little more patience 
in trying to write than the husbandman himself. 


If that poem is ever written I shall say,--to my fellow-citizens of 
Springfield, for instance:--"I have gone as your delegate to greet the 
fields, to claim them for you against a better day. I lay hold on 
these furrows on behalf of all those cooped up in cities." 


I feel that in a certain mystical sense I have made myself part of the 
hundreds and hundreds of farms that lie between me and machine-made 
America. I have scarcely seen anything but crops since I left home. 

The whole human race is grubbing in the soil, and the soil is 
responding with tremendous vigor. By walking I get as tired as any and 
imagine I work too. Sometimes the glory goes. Then I feel my own 
idleness above all other facts on earth. I want to get to work 
immediately. But I suppose I am a minstrel or nothing. (There goes a 
squirrel through the treetops.) 


Every time I say "No" to the question "Goin' west harvestin'?" I am a 
little less brisk about reciting that triad of poems that I find is 

the best brief exposition of my gospel: (1) The Proud Farmer_, (2) 
_ The Illinois Village and (3) The Building of Springfield_. 


If I do harvest it is likely to be just as it was at the Springfield 
water-works a year ago, when I broke my back in a week trying to wheel 
bricks. 


JUNE 12, 1912. On the banks of a stream west of the town of 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Perhaps the problem of a night's lodging has been solved. I seem to 
have found a substitute for the spare bedrooms and white sheets of 
Georgia and Pennsylvania. It appears that no livery stable will refuse 
a man a place to sleep. What happened at Otterville and Warrensburg I 
can make happen from here on, or so I am assured by a farm-hand. He 
told me that every tiniest village from here to western Kansas has at 
least two livery stables and there a man may sleep for the asking. He 
should try to get permission to mount to the hay-mow, for, unless the 
cot in the office is a mere stretch of canvas, it is likely to be 

(excuse me) verminiferous. The stable man asks if the mendicant has 
matches or tobacco. If he has he must give them up. Also he is told 
not to poke his head far out of the loft window, for, if the insurance 
man caught him, it would be all up with the insurance. These 
preliminaries quickly settled, the transient requests a buggy-robe to 
sleep in, lest he be overwhelmed with the loan of a horse-blanket. 

The objection to a horse-blanket is that it is a horse-blanket. 


And so, if I am to believe my friend with the red neck, my good times 
at Warrensburg and Otterville are likely to continue. 


Strange as it may seem, sleeping in a hayloft is Romance itself. The 
alfalfa is soft and fragrant and clean, the wind blows through the big 
loft door, the stars shine through the cottonwoods. If I wake in the 
night I hear the stable-boys bringing in the teams of men who have 
driven a long way and back again to get something;--to get drunk, or 
steal the kisses of somebody's wife or put over a political deal or 

get a chance to preach a sermon;--and I get scraps of detail from the 
stable-boys after the main actors of the drama have gone. It sounds as 
though all the remarks were being made in the loft instead of on the 
ground floor. The horses stamp and stamp and the grinding sound of 
their teeth is so close to me I cannot believe at first that the 

mangers and feed-boxes are way down below. 


It is morning before I know it and the gorged birds are singing 
"shivaree, shivaree, Rachel Jane, Rachel Jane" in the mulberry trees, 
just outside the loft window. After a short walk I negotiate for 
breakfast, then walk on through Paradise and at the proper time 
negotiate for dinner, walk on through Paradise again and at six 
negotiate for the paradisical haymow, without looking for supper, and 
again more sleepy than hungry. The difference between this system and 
the old one is that about half past four I used to begin to worry 

about supper and night accommodations, and generally worried till 
seven. Now life is one long sweet stroll, and I watch the sunset from 
my bed in the alfalfa with the delights of the whole day renewed in my 
heart. 


Passing through the village of Sedalia I inquired the way out of town 

to the main road west. My informant was a man named McSweeny, drunk 
enough to be awfully friendly. He asked all sorts of questions. He 
induced me to step two blocks out of my main course down a side-street 
to his "Restaurant." He said he was not going to let me leave town 
without a square meal. It was a strange eating-place, full of 
ditch-diggers, teamsters, red-necked politicians and slender 

intellectual politicians. In the background was a scattering of the 

furtive daughters of pleasure, some white, some black. The whole 
institution was but an annex to the bar-room in front. Mr. McSweeny 
looked over my book while I ate. After the meal he gathered a group of 
the politicians and commanded me to recite. I gave them my rhyme in 
memory of Altgeld and my rhyme in denunciation of Lorimer, and my 
rhyme denouncing all who codperated in the white slave trade, 
including sellers of drink. Mr. McSweeny said I was the goods, and 
offered to pass the hat, but I would not permit. A handsome black 
jezebel sat as near us as she dared and listened quite seriously. I 

am sure she would have put something in that hat if it had gone round. 


"I suppose," said Mr. McSweeny, as he stood at his door to bow adieu, 
"you will harvest when you get a little further west?" 


That afternoon I walked miles and miles through rough country, and put 
up with a friendly farmer named John Humphrey. He had children like 
little golden doves, and a most hard-working wife. The man had 
harvested and travelled eight years in the west before he had settled 
down. He told me all about it. Until late that night he told me 

endless fascinating stories upon the theme of that free man's land 

ahead of me. If he had not had those rosy babies to anchor him, he 

would have picked up and gone along, and argued down my rule to travel 
alone. 


Because he had been a man of the road there was a peculiar feeling of 
understanding in the air. They were people of much natural 

refinement. I was the more grateful for their bread when I considered 
that when I came upon them at sunset they were working together in the 
field. There was not a hand to help. How could they be so happy and 
seem so blest? Their day was nearer sixteen than eight hours long. I 

felt deathly ashamed to eat their bread. I told them so, with 

emphasis. But the mother said, "We always takes in them that asks, and 
nobody never done us no harm yet." 


That night was a turning point with me. In reply to a certain question 
I said: "_ Yes. I am going west harvesting. " 


I asked the veteran traveller to tell me the best place to harvest. He 
was sitting on the floor pulling the children's toes, and having a 
grand time. He drew himself up into a sort of oracular knot, with his 


chin on his knees, and gesticulated with his pipe. 


"Go straight west," he said, "to Great Bend, Barton County, Kansas, 
the banner wheat county of the United States. Arrive about July 
fifth. Walk to the public square. Walk two miles north. Look around. 
You will see nothing but wheat fields, and farmers standing on the 
edge of the road crying into big red handkerchiefs. Ask the first man 
for work. He will stop crying and give it to you. Wages will be two 
dollars and a half a day, and keep. You will have all you want to eat 
and a clean blanket in the hay." 


I have resolved to harvest at Great Bend. 


HEART OF GOD 
A PRAYER IN THE JUNGLES OF HEAVEN 


_O great Heart of God, 

Once vague and lost to me, 

Why do I throb with your throb to-night, 
In this land, Eternity? 

O little Heart of God, 

Sweet intruding stranger, 

You are laughing in my human breast, 
A Christ-child in a manger. 

Heart, dear Heart of God, 

Beside you now I kneel, 

Strong Heart of Faith. O Heart not mine, 
Where God has set His seal. 

Wild thundering Heart of God 

Out of my doubt I come, 

And my foolish feet with prophets' feet, 
March with the prophets’ drum. _ 
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